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PREFACE. 


More than live years liave elapsed since Dr. H. O. Lange communicated to the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences a short but very remarkable paper on the literary text that occupies the 
recto of the hieratic papyrus 344 of Leiden. 'Fhe existence of this text had long been known 
to scholars, but its linguistic dilTiculties and damaged condition had deterred all but a few from 
making it the object of their studies. Its contents were generally agreed to be ol didactic 
nature, but no more definite conclusion than this had been reached when Dr. Lange made the startling 
announcement that the papyrus contained the prophetic utterances oi an Egyptian seer. 1 his 
statement was based upon a long and painstaking investigation ot the papyrus, and was accom¬ 
panied by a careful analysis of the whole and by excellent translations of many [)assages. Ihe 
int(*rest aroused by Dr. Lange’s paper was considerable, and the complete edition of the text 
which was promised has b(^en expectantly await(xl. It must here be ex[)lained why the publica¬ 
tion has been so long delayed, and how it has come about that the book now appears with the 
name of the present writer, and not that at Dr. l^ange, on its title-page. 

In the spring of 1905 I made a ]:)rolonged sta\' in Leiden in order to collate, for the 
purposes of the IhTlin Dictionary, the numerous and valuable! hieratic papyri preserved in the 
Museum of Antiquiti(!s there. Bering unwilling to let slip so good an opportunity of studying the 
most interesting text in the emtire collection, 1 applied to Dr. Lange' for leave to compare his 
transcription of Pa[n Leiden 344 with th(! original, and to utilize the results for the Dictionary; 
such additional readings as 1 might obtain would, 1 thought, also he of service to him in the 
preparation of his eilition. To this [jrojKJsal Dr. Lang(; willingly consented, and explaining that 
his official duties as Chi(‘f Librarian of the Royal Libraiw at Copenhagen had prevented him 
from making the desired pr(;gress with his book, furth(!r siiggesteil that I .should Join him as a 
collaborator. After some lucsitation ! accepUxI this attractive offer, and subsequently devoted 
much time to th(! study of the text. New collations of the papyrtis which I undertook in 1906 
and 1907 added a number of inq rovc^d or fresh readings, in the summer of 1906 I had the 
good fortune to be able to read thrcjiigh the (Mitin! text with Dr. Lange in Copenhagen. Mean¬ 
while 1 had come to the (*onclusion that certain modifications w(*re re(]uir(*d in th<! interpretation 
of the' ce)mposition as a whole!, and many de'tails had b<'('om(‘ clean!r to me. In May 1907 
1 prepared the autographic [dates, and in October of the same year ! started upon the writing 
of the Conim(!ntary, a preliminary sketch of which 1 was able to submit to Dr. Lange before 
the beginning of D(!C('mber. My three \'isits to Leiden had afforded me quite exceptional oppor- 
tuniti(!S of establishing an accurate text, and my acet'ss to the materials of the iierlin Dictionary 
had [jroved of inestimable xalue tej me in the compilation of the Commentar)'. In addition to 
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these* advantages I had enjoyed almost unlimited leisure. Dr. Lange, on the other hand, had in 
tile meantime been impeded not only by his heavy ofheial duties, but also, I regret to say, by 
ill-health. In retvirning my manuscript in March 1908, he wrote that he now felt that my share 
ol the work had become so great as compared with his, that he was unwilling to take to himself 
the credit of the Joint-authorship. Since Dr. Lange declared his decision to be irrevocable, 1 was 
very reluctantl)' com])elled to assent to the loss of the fellow-worker who thus so generously 
ai)andoned his prior claims in my favour. One need only consult the Commentary to see how 
many valuable observations are due to him, and his own article stands as a permanent record of 
his great merits in connection with the decipherment of the text. Since Dr. Lange will not allow 
his name to be placed upon the title-page, 1 gladly welcome the very pleasant alternative of 
being able to inscribe it in the dedication of this work. 

To Professor Holwerda and Dr. Boeser 1 am deeply indebted for the liberal facilities of 
study afforded to me during my visits to the Leiden Museum. 1 am under still greater obliga¬ 
tions to Professor Sethe, who not only read through the whole of my manuscript and furnished 
me with many useful suggestions and criticisms, but also devoted some hours of his valuable time 
to discussing with me various points that still remained obscure. Not a few passages of which 
1 could make nothing have also defied the learning and acumen of Professor Sethe: in such cases 
1 have had the consolation of reflecting that I had sought aid where, if anywhere, it was to 
be found. 

Half of the book was already In type when I became acquainted with the London writing- 

board no. 5^45* The texts upon this board proved to be of such interest in connection with 

the Leiden Papyrus that I at once decided, subject to the courteous consent of my publishers, 
to print them in an Appendix to my work. The indications afforded by this new document have 
led me to take up a much more definite position with regard to the date of the composition of 
the Leiden Admonitions, and 1 must beg my readers not to overlook the concluding remarks on 
this subject at the end of the Appendix. 

The Leiden papyrus is too dark in colour to make a complete photograjdiic reproduction 
desirable. It is my firm conviction that, in the case of defective and worn* documents such as 
this, no mechanical reproduction can render a study of the original superfluous; and 1 considered it 
better to induce the student who wishes to check the transcription to have recourse to the actual 
document than to offer him an inadequate means of control that would greatly have increased 
the price of the work. I have therefore contented myself with giving, as frontispiece, a photo¬ 
graph of tile most legible page. The hieratic signs drawn in the footnotes to the autographic 
plates do not claim to be more than approximately accurate. The appearance of Dr. Lange s 
name beside my own on the frontispiece and on the autographic plates is due to circumstances 

above explained, and will doubtless meet with the indulgence of my readers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. The papyrus, its history, dimensions, palaeography and age. 


The papyrus 344 of Leiden, like all the hieratic manuscripts of the same collection with 
the single exception of no. 346, was formerly in the possession of Anastasi, and was purchased 
for the Leiden Museum at the sale of his antiquities in 1828. Accordfng to indications furnished 
by Anastasi, it was discovered at Memphis, by which Sakkara is doubtless meant. In its 
present imperfect condition the papyrus measures 378 centimeters in length; its height is 18 cm. 
It is now mounted in book-form, the pages being folded over upon one another so that the 
written surfaces touch; however being protected by a layer of vegetable paper as well as by 
a coating of varnish, the text is in no danger of injury. At the same time there can be little 
doubt that the mode of treatment which now serves to protect the papyrus has, in the past, 
damaged it to a very considerable extent. The colour has become ver)^ dark, especially near 
the edges of the lacunae that are so abundant in the latter part of the recto; here the traces 
of the ink can often be discerned only with the utmost difficulty. 

Both sides of the papyrus are fully inscribed from beginning to end. The recto, i. e. the 
side upon which the horizontal fibres lie uppermost, consists of seventeen complete and incomplete 
pages of writing, and contains the literary text with which this volume deals. Each page had 
fourteen lines of writing, so far as we are able to judge, with the exception of pages 10 and j i, 
which had only thirteen lines apiece. Of the first page onlj' the last third of eleven lines remains. 
Pages two to seven are comparatively free from lacunae, but in many places the text has been 
badly rubbed. A large lacuna occurs to the left of page eight, and from here onwards the 
middle part of each page is entirely or for the greater part destroyed. The seventeenth page 
was ])robably the last; at the top are the beginnings of two lines in the small writing ty^pical 
of the recto; near the bottom may be seen traces of some lines in a larger hand apparently 
identical with that of the the \'erso. 

The verso contains hymns to a solar divinity, of which a transcription and translation have 
been published by A. Massy\ Here the writing is bigger and more regular than that of the 
recto, and is probably to be attributed, in agreement with Dr. Lange, to the 19th. or 20th. 
dynasties. 

The scribe of the recto wrote a somewhat small and crabbed literarj’ hand, perhaps con¬ 
sciously archaistic in character. The blackness of the writing and the closeness of the lines give 


0 Le Papyrus de Lrydr I, 344 {rrvers') transcrit et tradttitpar A, Massy. Gaud, Fr. Wacm-lJcndcrs and Paris, Ernest I^croux, 18S6. 
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a errtain a|)])carancc of neatness to the pagt's, hut the shapes of the individual signs are very 
irregular and often grossh' careless. 'I'he only instance of a cursive form that I have observed 
is in tlie writing of like 0(? in hm (e. g. 14, 1.3^ and in 8, 5, though simple ligatures 

of courst! abound. In the forms of certain signs (f^ 2, ii; contrast 7, 1. 12, 2: the full form of 
det. of hU 3, I I ; ^^===3 as d(*t. of krs 2, 6 ) the scribe is visibly influenced by the hieroglyphs. 
For the vertical determinative of the |)lural he knows only the form —; the feather S 7 v ^ he writes 
without the adjunct ()|:) that usually serves to distinguish it from ;////; and | is similarly bereft 


of the stroke at tlie side that it has elsewhere in hieratic. The distinction between the deter¬ 
minatives of and ^tp in 1,2 is apparenti)' unique; and x arious rare and curious hieratic forms 
are iound; ^3, 12; ^ 5, 8; 0^ 7, 12; | 12, 2; 9, 2. 4. 1 2, 1; ^ 2, 10. In spite of these 

peculiarities it seems impossible to ascribe the writing to an earlier date than the beginning of 

the 19 th. dynasty; the form of in 7, 5. i 2, 4. 14, 4 is quite late, as is also the writing of 
hw ‘to strike’ (e. g. 4, 6. 9). There are some indications that the manuscript used by the scribe 
was an old one, perha])S dating as far back as the beginning of the 18 th. dynasty. The unfilled 
spaces in 6, 1. 8, 7. 1 3. 11,13 most easily accounted for if we assume that the papyrus from 
which the scribe copied was torn or illegible in these places, and the frequent omissions of words 
are perhaps to be similarly explained. The forms of (e* g. 1, 1. 2, 2); ^ (e. g. 2, 4. 5, 6); 

7, 13; ^ passh/i, are arcliaic, and resemble those found in Ebers, Westcar, and the Berlin 

parchment. In a number of cases the scribe has clearly been unable to decipher his original; 
hence the meaningless signs in 2, 1. 3, 10. 14. 14, i. Certain determinatives seem to have occa- 
sioned him special difficulty; thus for Ul in 6, 11, in /jzv(/ 8, 2, and ^ in //n 8, ii he 

substitutes Q /i; in 8, 4 ^ takes the 
correct form in 5, 4. 

The introdiictor)' formulae which divide paragraph from paragraph are always written in 
red until 10, 13; from there onwards a more sparing use is made of rubrics. Only the first 

examples of the oft-repeated phrases s/j^ 7 o (10, 12 folk) and ha \rf hm {nfr) (13, 9 folk) are in 

red ink. There is no other instance of a rubric in the latter part of the papyrus except the word 
ddtn in 15,13, which marks the beginning of a new speech. Red ‘verse-points’ are found in 

3, 2 — 3, but not elsewhere. Corrections above the line occur in 3, 8, and possibly in 8, 5. A 

sign In red, which I cannot read, is found before the beginning of 6, 14 and perhaps refers to 
a graphical error at the commencement of the same line. 


place of of which however we find an approximately 



2. Orthography, language and linguistic connection with other texts. 

The spelling is, on the whole, that of a literary text of the Middle Kingdom, if this term 
be interpreted in a ver)* liberal way; it must he remembered that we have no hieratic literar)’ 
texts which can with any certainty be attributed to the iSth. dynasty. For the retention of an 
ancient style of orthogra[)h}' the text may be compared with the Millingen pap\rus, which like¬ 
wise seems to have b(ten copied from a manuscript of some age. The curious addition of 
in 3i Jldka 3,9, J/^s/ka 4,8, finds parallels in the Ramesseum text of Sinuhe 

* * * , AWVAA \\ Q 

(e. g. 14.62), and the writing of pg ‘some’ in 7,3. 13,6 is that of Middle Kingdom i)apyn 
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(e. g. Elo(]zient Peasant >?/, 47.48). On the other hand tliere are some very clear instances of 
New Egj'ptian spellings: ^ 3 - 7 -i 3 - 4-6; 2,6; 4.5 = 5 .' 3 : 

^ 1} 6,4; 11; and the method of appending the pronominal suffix to 

feminine nouns by means of in livyt-f 7, 13; hryt-f 10, i. The orthography of our text thus 
brings us to verj^ much the same results as its palaeography: the date of the writing of the recto 
cannot be placed earlier than the 19 th. dynasty, but there are indications that the scribe used a 
manuscript a few centuries older. 

The language of the text is that which we usually consider to be characteristic of the 
Middle Kingdom. 1 have sought in vain for any signs of the influence of late Egy^ptian idioms. 
A few expressions, as for example vi dUt in 6,13, cannot indeed be paralleled from early texts; 
but we have no right therefore to assert that they belonged exclusively to the later language. 
Our text shows, both in its vocabulary^ and otherwise, quite unmistakeable points of contact with 
two well-known literary' texts of the Middle Kingdom, the Gespylich eines Lebensmiiden jnit seiner 
Sec/e and the Instructions of Amcnemhet /. The sentence nht hr h^b 71 bw nb in 5, 10 recurs, 
with a very slight difference of reading, in Lebensmude 107. Other verbal resemblances are the 
particle ins (cf. L. 142. 143. 145), nb ''ICw e. g. 2,5 (cf. L, 33), h^t ‘tomb’ 2, 7 (cf L. 52), nJnvt 2, 7 
(cf. L. 148), nhH-ib 12,3 (cf. L. 56), hnty ‘crocodile’ 5,8 (cf Z. 79), h sp 5, 13 (cf Z. 122), k^nr 
c- g- 4 i 3 59X (cf Z. 61). The repetition of a phrase or clause to intro¬ 

duce a series of descriptive sentences is a striking point of similarity in both texts; and the analogous 
use of ddtn in 15,13 and Z. 147 is also worthy of notice. 

The number of verbal resemblances between the Leiden text and the Instructions of 
Anieneinhet is smaller, and they are perhaps fortuitous; cf ts skzv 1,3 and Millingen 2,7; nty 
ivn 2,2. 3,14 and Mill 1,7; siv^ e. g. 2,4 and Mill. 1,6. But in 6,12—14 we have an entire 
paragraph which reappears, though in a garbled form, in the worse manuscripts of the Instructions. 
The Millingen papyrus is unhappily defective at this point, but a sufficient number of signs remains 
to show that it contained substantially the same text as our Leiden papyrus, doubtless in a less 
corrupt version than Sallier //. This curious fact raises a difficult question. The sense of this 
paragraph and the words employed in it' are so perfectly appropriate to our papyrus, that the 
supposition that it was derived from elsewhere would savour strongly of paradox. The alternative 
seems to be that it is a quotation or interpolation in the Instructions. The obscurity of this 
composition is well known, but the general drift, so far as it can be made out, does not harmo¬ 
nize at all with the pessimistic sententiousness of che paragraph in question. It is not very^ likely 
therefore that the passage stood, as a quotation from our text, in the archetype of the Instruc¬ 
tions; but if not, its occurrence both in Millingen and in Sallier II shows at least that it was 
very' early interpolated. It is unsafe to draw any' conclusions hence as to the date either of our 
text or of the Instructions. 

This section would be incomplete without some reference to the extreme corruption of our 
papyrus. This will be amply illustrated in the commentary', and a list of errors could be of little 
service. It is not unlikely that the scribe of the Leiden manuscript was himself responsible for a 


i) The introductory formula tw vis is particularly noteworthy. For msw srw 5, 6 may be compared, and the sense of vi mrwt 
is approximately that of diw lir kSnr 4, 3; for the word mrwt cf. 6, 11. 
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considerable number of the mistakes. A particularly large class of corruptions is due to the 
omission of words. 


3. The facsimile and previous treatments of the text. 

A facsimile copy of Pap, Leiden 344^ executed by T. Hooiberg, was published in the 
monumental work of Leemans*. Though quite inadequate for the purposes of accurate study, 
this copy is nevertheless still serviceable in more ways than one. Not only does it convey an 
approximately correct notion of the handwriting, but it also preser\^cs traces of a number of signs 
now either illegible or completely lost^ A serious error, which was corrected by Pleyte when the 
papyrus was remounted, has been committed in respect of pages 9 and 10 of the recto, a large 
fragment of page 9 being treated (pi. 109) as belonging to page 10, and vice versa. 

In the introductory text, by Chabas®, that accompanied the publication of the facsimile, 
a first attempt was made to determine the character of the literarj' text of the recto. Chabas 
arrives at the conclusion that the first eight pages contain proverbs or axioms, while the frag¬ 
mentary pages that follow seem to him to be devoted to a text of philosophic import. 

The next scholar to turn his attention to the recto was Laiith, who after quoting it in 
connection with his unfortunate theory of an PZgy'ptian University at Chennu*, published a com¬ 
plete and very meritorious translation of the first nine pages^ A number of sentences are quite 

correctly rendered; but the view taken by Lauth of the work as a whole is that it is a collec¬ 

tion of proverbs or sayings used for didactic purposes. 

Many sentences are quoted from the recto by Heinrich Brugsch in the Supplement to 
his Hieroglyphic Dictionar}% His writings will be searched in vain for some indication of his con¬ 
ception of the text as a whole, but we have it on the authority of Professor Erman that he once 

expressed a verbal opinion that the papyrus contained a collection of riddles. 

Professor Maspero tells us® that the papyrus formed the subject of lectures that were gi\*en 
by liim at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

No other attempt to elucidate the text has to be recorded until the year 1903, when 
Dr. H. O. Lange, in a paper entitled Prophezeiungeji ernes dgyptischeyi lVeise?d, gave a short 
account of the results to which long study of the recto had brought him. The great merit of 
this article, apart from the excellent transcriptions and translations that it contains, is that the con¬ 
tinuity of the text, which had thitherto been regarded as consisting of isolated and mutually in¬ 
dependent sayings, proverbs, riddles and the like, is there for the first time clearly enounced, and 
its place among other literarj^ products of the Egyptians is properly defined. Dr, Lange has 
rightly perceived that the composition belongs to that categon^ of poetical and semi-philosophical 


1) Acgyptische MonumenUn van het Ncdtrhindsche Musfuvt van Oudhedrn te Leyden lie Afd., 105—125. Plates 105—113 give 
the facsiinile of the recto, plates 114—125 that of the verso. 

2) Having he.ard from my friend M. Skymour de Ricci that some photographs of the Leiden papyri were among the papers of 
the late Professor EtSENLOiiR, 1 inquired of Professor Wiedemann, in whose possession these papers now .are, whether a photograph of 
Pap. no. 344 was among them. In his eonrteous reply to ray question. Prof. WtEDE.MANN informed me that this was not the case. I have 
not been able to hear of any other early photographs or copies, 

3) Reprinted in French in the Bibliotheque Egyptologique^ tome 10, pp. 133 foil. Also to be had separately: Fr. CllAn,\s, Notlcef 
sommaires des papyrus hUratiques egyptiens 1 343—371 du Musee d'antiquitis des Pays-Bas a Leyde, Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1901. 

4) Ueber die altagyptische Hochsehule von Cbennu, in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerisehen Alademie, 1S72, pp- 29—SS. 

5) Altagyptische LehrsptHche, ibid, 1S72, pp. 347 -404. 

6) Causeries dEgypte, p. 265. 

7) Sitzungsberichte der koniglichen Fteussischen Akadetnie dtr Wissenschaflen^ *903. PP- —^*0- 
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books of which the Eloquent Peasant and the Gesprdch eines Lebensmiiden are the best-known 
examples. The characteristic feature of this group of Middle Kingdom texts is that, while the 
setting is that of a tale, the claim that they made to the admiration of their readers lay wholly in 
the eloquence and wisdom of the discourses contained in them. In the case of the Leiden papj rus 
the introductor}' narrative is lost, but as Dr. Lange has seen, it must have explained the circum¬ 
stances under which the chief personage named, one Ipw or fpzu’iur, came forward to hold a long 
and impassioned harangue in the presence of the king and his people. These speeches, in the 
opinion of Dr. Lange, are prophetic in character; an era of disasters is predicted for Eg)'pt, 
and is even now, as one passage declares, at hand; and it is the king himself who is responsible 
for the calamities the bitterness of which he is soon to taste in full measure. Dr. Lange lays 
great stress on one passage, the colouring of which, according to him, is quite Messianic; here 
the advent of a saviour is prophesied, a wise and mild ruler who will restore order among his 
people and inaugurate an age of happiness and prosperity. In conclusion, it is suggested that 
the book may have had an historical background, and that the writer had possibly in his mind 
some such political situation as that of the troublous times which preceded the rise of the 
twelfth dynasty. 

The interest awakened bj' the view of the text thus ably propounded by Dr. Lange has 
been reflected in the writings of various eminent scholars. Besides a review by Maspero recently 
reprinted \ Eduard Meyer has discussed the Leiden papyrus in its bearing upon Hebrew pro¬ 
phecy^, and Reitzenstein^ and Wilcken* have dealt with it in connection with certain fragmentarj^ 
prophetic texts from Eg}^pt written in Greek. 

4. The contents. 

It has already been seen that our pap)'rus has suffered grievously at the hands of Time. 
The beginning is lost; a first inspection of the fragmentary’ pages at the end would seem to 
indicate that the conclusion also is missing, but we shall later show cause for rejecting this view. 
The contents of the last eight pages have been reduced by lacunae to about one half of their original 
bulk. In addition to these external deficiencies, the possibility or probability of textual corruptions has 
to be weighed in almost every line. It is hardly strange, under these circumstances, that the inter¬ 
pretation of the whole should give rise to many difficult and often insoluble problems. A consecutive 
translation of the text, given without comments, would not only be incomprehensible, but also could 
hardly be made without the tacit assumption of some definite conception of the entire composition. 
We must therefore be content with an analysis illustrated by quotations. In the course of the discussion 
an attempt will be made to show the relation of the different parts to one another; many ob¬ 
scure and defective passages will be ignored altogether or dismissed in a few words. 

The Eg}’ptian author divided and sub-divided his book, or rather the greater part of what 
is left of it, by means of a small number of stereotyped introductory^ formulae, which consist of 
a few words or a short clause usually written in red and repeated at short inter\'als. New 


1) CatiScrUs d*Egypte^ pp. 263 — 271. 

2) DU JsracliUn tirtd Hire Na<hbarstamme, pp. 451—455. 

3) Ein Stuck helUnisiiichcr A'leiniitteratur, in A^achrichUn dcr kgl. Gcscllsch, der Wiss, tti Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., 1904, Heft 4 
PP- 309—322. 

4) /.ur dgyptischen Prophetic, Hermes 40, (1903), pp. 344—360. 
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reflexions or descriptive sentences are appended to these formulae, which thus form as it were the 
skeleton or the framework of the whole. There is a change of introductory formula only when 
the writer tires of the constant reiteration of the same words; or when the theme of his discourse 
demands a different style of j)reface. This monotonous mode of composition is also found in 
parts of the Lebeusm'ude^ in the hj^mn to Sesostris III from Kahun and in the so-called poetical 
stele of Thutmosis Illk 

ITom 1,9 to 6, 14 we find each section or paragraph introduced by the words 
and it is probable that the same formula would have been found in the lines i, i —1,8, if we 


had them complete. In 7, i 


^ or 


k 


/VWAA 

I I I 


is substituted for ho n?s, and is used in a 
similar way until 9, 8. In 9,8 and the following lines the introductor}' word is 3—10,6 

a single section beginning with the rubric occurs, and seems to conclude the 

purely descriptive portion of the book. The subject of this (1,1 —10^6) is the downfall of Kg}'pt, 
depicted in great detail; the writer tells of civil war and foreign invasion, and of the social upheaval 
attendant thereupon; the poor are in the place of the rich, want and misery prevail, handi¬ 
crafts are abandoned and no imports come from abroad. Then follow two series of exhortations; 


W 


the 


the first, from io,6 to lo, 12 has as its burden J f.? H @ ® 

second, beginning in 10,12, is characterbed by the repeated word followed by infini¬ 

tives, — injunctions to ‘remember’ various ceremonial acts and religious observances. A long 
section without prefator}- formulae starts somewhere between 11,8 and 11,12, ending only in 13,9. 
The first part contains the ‘Messianic’ passage to which lOr. Lange called special attention. This 
leads into a i>assionate denunciation of someone who is directly addressed and who can only be 
the king; after which the text reverts to the description of bloodshed and anarchy. Less gloomy 

thoughts form the theme of the sentences introduced by J3<9 to 

the middle of page 14; here the joyous incidents of happier days are recalled, in deep contrast to 
the sinister utterances that precede. After a long lacuna we next find oursehes in the midst of 
a passage referring to warfare and to relations with foreign peoples: an obscure passage that 
becomes totally unintelligible after 15,2. In 15,13 begins a new speech, announced by the words 


AWAA 1 i. 


(5 rm 


J x ^ 0 I ^ ^ Jj. The sixteenth page is very fragmentar)'. 


and the last traces of the text occur in 17,2. 

The sentence in 15,13 just quoted acquaints us with two of the c/ramatis personae of the 
book. One is a man named Ipuwer*; the other is the king. A speech of the king must have 
preceded, as Ipuwer is here represented as reph'ing to him. Since however there is good evi¬ 
dence’ that the person addressed in 12,12 foil, is the king, it is plain that the beginning of the 
king’s speech will have to be placed in the lacunae of the fourteenth or in those of the fifteenth 
page. Now a thread of continuity can be traced from the very beginning of the papyms down 


1) The last-named texts are poctic.al, and the repeated words maj* be there fitly termed a refrain. No doubt also in our text 
the repetitions seemed to the Egyptian ear to heighten the style, and to give it a cert.ain grandeur and solemnity. But in rc.ality (hey were 
merely a clumsy device for facilitating the work of the writer. He seems to have imagined that these pegs on which he hung his reflexions 
dispensed him from any more refined and logic.al arrangement of his theme. 

2) The reading of the n.ame is not certain, .ami still less so, of course, its pronunciation. To .avoid the constant use of notes of 
interrogation, 1 sh.all henceforth employ the form Ipuwer. 

3) See l.atcr, and also the note on the passage 12, ii —13» 9 
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to the middle of page 14, so that this must be regarded as a single discourse. No other 
person besides Ipuwer and the king being anywhere alluded to by name, there can be little doubt 
that Ipuwer is here the speaker throughout. It must however be noted that other hearers were 
present besides the king, for Ipuwer occasionally employs the second person pluraP. We shall 
hardly err in supposing them to have been the courtiers assembled around the king. 

The analog}' of the Eloquent Peasant^ of the Instructions of Ptahhotp and of the Lebens- 
vi'udc confirms what indeed is apparent from the text itself, namely that a short narrative must 
have introduced and preceded the lengthy harangue of Ipuwer. This narrative, had it been pre¬ 
served, would have told us all that we need* to know about the personalit)* of Ipuwer, and about 
the circumstances that led to his appearance at the court of Pharaoh. One possibility is that he 
had suffered, like the peasant in the Berlin tale, some personal wrong, which made him appear in 
his own eyes as the typical victim of a maladministration that had plunged the entire land in 
ruin and misery. But this theor}* is not favoured by the general tenor of his words, which seem 
to be rather those of a preacher or of a sage. It is more plausible to suppose that he had 
been sent for by the king, who wished to consult him for some particular purpose, or that his 
coming was voluntar}’, perhaps prompted b}* some mysterious heaven-sent impulse, like that which 
drove Sinuhe out upon his wanderings in distant lands. At all events it is clear that Ipuwer was 
no dispassionate onlooker at the evils which he records. He identifies himself with his hearers in 
the question what shall zve do concerning it? evoked b}* the spectacle of the decay of commercial 
enterprise (3, 7. 13); and the occupation of the Delta by foreigners (4, 7), and the murderous 
hatred of near relatives for one another (5, 10), wring from him similar ejaculations. Occasionally 
he speaks in his own name, using the first person^; so in the lament Woe is me for the misery of 
these times/ (6, 8), and perhaps in the wish of 6, 5 Would that I had raised my voice at that time^ 
that it might save me from the pain in which I a7n! And after regarding the land shorn, like a 
mown field, of all its former magnificence, he cries (5, 14— 6 , i); Would that there might be an end 
of men, no conception y 710 birth! O that the earth would cease fro7n noise, and tu77mlt be 710 77iore! 

Do the descriptions of i, i —10, 6 refer to the future or to the present.^ In other words, 
was Ipuwer a prophet, one whom a special visionar}' gift enabled to forecast, even in the minutest 
detail, a coming era of disaster and misfortune.^ Or was he a mere spectator, whose eye dwelt 
compassionately on the miser}' of his countr}', as he beheld it overwhelmed by calamities un- 
mistakeably real and present? Dr. Lange, as we have seen, held strongly to the hypothesis of 
prophecy. For my own part, I am convinced that the other view is the correct one. It would 
be wrong to insist overmuch on the personal note sounded in the speech of Ipuwer, and upon 
the occurrence of the word ‘today’ (3, 6. 5, 2) and of the correlated ‘yesterday’ (2, 2. 4, 5); for pro¬ 
phets in all ages are apt to represent their predictions as realized, and when they describe the 
day of retribution their imagination paints it as not merely imminent, but as actually there. On 
the other hand it is justifiable to urge against Lange’s view the extreme wealth of detail in these 
ten pages of description; even in a post event inn prophecy of the clumsiest kind there is a limit 
to the minuteness with which future things ma}* be foretold, and that limit is clearly overstepped 
by our author. Again the particle 7ns, which is so frequent in the first sLx pages, implies, if I 


1) Thus in I, 7 and 5, 7 foil., unless Ipuwer is here putting words Into the mouth of some fictitious person. Further in the formula 

mUn 7, I foil., .and iu the imperatives 10, 6 foil., and sh^w lO, 12 foil., the subject of which is referred to by the suffix -/>» in 11,6—7. 

2) Uncertain instances are also 10. 5, 11. 
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have rightly diagnosed its meaning^ a certain nuance of surprise or reproach that the state¬ 
ments whicl\ it prefaces have not obtained a greater degree of recognition; this means that 
Ijniwer narrates nothing that is not already familiar to liis liearers. Moreover it seems to be 
hinted that the present miseries \ver(i presaged long ago; they were foretold by the ancestors 
(1, 1 o), and decreed in the time of Horns (1,7). Cumulatively these arguments have some force, 
but we must look beyond the descriptions themselves for the best evidence. In 10,6 foil., Ipuwer 
charges his hearers to destroy the enemies of the Residence^ hardly, one would think, foes whose 
acts of liostility lie in the still distant future. Nor are the exhortations to piety in 10,12 foil 
really intelligible, unless they are to be regarded as the remedy for ills already existent. The deci¬ 
sive passage liowever is 12,11 foil., where the king is denounced as the true cause of the 
ruinous condition of the land: It is confusion that thou bringest throughout the land together with 
the noise of tumult. Behold one man uses violence against the other. People transgress that 
which thou hast commanded. If three 7 nen ivalk upon the road, they are found to be tivo; the 

greater number slays the less (12,12—14). Note especially tlie final sentence addressed by the 

.sage to the king: Would that thou mightest taste some of these miseries y then luouldst thou say.... 
(13,5—6). Dr. Lange himself admits that present, not future, calamities must here be meant*. 
But if liere, why not also earlier.^ Lastly, the brief characterisation of a happier age in 13,9 foil, 
can, so far as I am able to see, only be understood as an ideal jneture which the speaker intro¬ 
duces in order to contrast with it the stern realities of the present. 

The artificial mode of composition employed by the author led him to spend but little 
pains upon the internal arrangement of the long descriptive passage 1,1 —10,6. The introductory 
rubrics are here more than once changed, but the changes do not seem to be accompanied by 
any real progression in the thought^ The entire context from 1,1 to 10,6 constitutes a single 
jn'eture of a particular moment in Eg)^ptian histor)^ as it was seen by the pessimistic eyes of Ipuwer. 
The details of this picture follow one another in haphazard fashion, in which little or no design 
is apparent**. Here and there, as is inevitable, adjacent sections touch upon similar or identical 
topics. More often the occurrence of a word in one section seems to have suggested to the 
author the subject and the phraseolog)^ of the next^ But still more often there is no link, either 
logical or philological, to connect a paragraph witli its neighbours®. If therefore we wish to learn 
the nature of the disasters described by Ipuwer, we must group his utterances in more syste¬ 
matic order. 


1) Sec the note on 1,9. 

2) „Es scheint, dass ^JpV} hier den Kdnig acredet und zeigen will, dass die Venvirrung ira Lande schon da ist, and das durch 
Schuld dcs Kdnigs“. 

3) The words that follow the first occurrence of wi/« in 7, 1 might seem to cast a doubt upon this statement; The fire has mounted 
up on high, its burning goeth forth against the enemies of the land. If however we c.arefully scrutinize the paragraphs succeeding this sentence 
we shall perceive th.at the details there described arc of the same kind as those depicted in the first six pages; they arc not a wbit more 
terrible than those, and cle.arly belong to the same extensive picture. How then is the section above quoted to be explained? I f.ancy 
that it is a fictitious device of the author to justify his .abandonment of the introductory formula iw ms, of which he h.as at last grown tired. 
The modern re.ader will certainly not feel that any apology* for this course was needful, but the writer seems to have done so. He there¬ 
fore pretends that he is going to describe calamities still more horrible, and having thus s.alvcd his conscience, proceeds in much the same 
way as thitherto. 

4) There arc several repetitions of whole sections, which amply justify this depreciatory criticism; 4,3—4=5,6; 4,4 = 6,14; 
4.4—5 = 5. *2-13. 

5) Cf. hrrrudQ) ‘female shaves’ and dns in 4,13—14; both words occur in the foregoing p.aragraph. Note too shS ‘divulge’ in 
three consecutive sections 6,3—6; kwrio in 6, to and 6,11; Ipswt S, 8 and spst 8,9; stny^ju ‘butchers’ thrice within a very short distance of 
each other 8, lO. 12; 9, l. There would be uo difficulty in finding more instances. 

6) The second page affords a good illustr.ation of this. 
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The Egy ptians are engaged in warfare, and the whole country is up in arms. The face 
is palei^) The bowman is ready. The zurongdoer is everywhere. There is no man of yesterday 

(2, 2). full of confedei'ates. A man goes out to plough with his shield (2, i). 

The door\-kecpej's\ say: let us go and phtnder. The confectioners . The bird[-catchers] 

draio tip in line of battle . [ The inhabitantsof the Marshlands carry shields. The 

breivers . A man looks upon his son as his enetny (j, i—5). A man smites his brother 

{the son) of his mother. What is to be done} (5, 10). A tnan is slain by the side of his brother. 

He . to save his {oivyi) Ihnbs (9, 3). \He ivho has] a noble lady as wife, her father 

protects him. He who has not . {they) slay him (8, 8—9). \Mens hearts] are violent. 

The plagtte is throughout the land. Blood is everywhere. Death is not lackingif) The mtnnmy- 
clothif) speaks, before ever one draws near to ?V(?) (2, 5—6). The mver is blood. Men drink 
of it, and shrink from {the taste of?) people. Men thirst after water (2, 10). 

Several of these sentences indicate that the Eg}'ptians are not merely fighting against 
foreigners, but against their own coiintr}'men too. Mention is twice made of the ‘^enemies of the 
land”: The fire has mounted up on high, its burning goeth .forth against the enemies of the land 

(7.1) ; No craftsynen zvork, the enemies of the land have spoiltif) its craftsQ) (9,6). By this 
expression rebels are perhaps meant; so too we read; Men have ventured to rebel against the 

Uraeus, the . of Re, zvhich pacifies the two lands (7, 3—4). Something of this kind must also 

be intended by the mysterious allusion in A few lawless men have ventured to despoil the land of 
the kingship (7,2—3). With traitors within, Egypt has also to face the aggression of foreign 
invaders from the North: The Desert is throughout the Land. The nomes are laid waste. 
A foreign tribe from abroad has come to Egypt (3,1). The Delta is overrun by Asiatics: The 
Marshland in its entirety is not hidden. The North land can boast of trodden ways. What shall 

one do} . Behold it is in the hands off) those xvho knew it not like those who knezv it. The 

Asiatics are skilled in the arts of the Marshlands (4, 5—8). So deep a root have these barba¬ 
rians taken in the land, that they are no longer distinguishable from true Egyptians*: The tribes 
of the desertf) have bccoyne Egyptians{}) everywhere {\,f). There are no Egyptians ayiywhere 

(3.2) . Tentsf) arc zvhat they {the Egyptians) have made like the desert tribes {\o, i—2). It is 
tempting to conclude from one injured passage (3,10—i j) that the Egyptian kingdom recog¬ 
nized by the writer was at this time restricted to the country between Elephantine and Thinis: 
Elephantine and Thinisf) \are the dominion of:] Upper Egypt, (yet) without paying taxes owing 
to civil strife. Nor is this limited area immune from the disasters that h.ave befallen Lower 
Egypt: The ship of the [Southerners] has gone adriftf) The toivns arc destroyed. Upper Egypt 
has become dry [wastes}] (2, 11). 

In consequence of civil war- and the prevailing anarchy men are openly robbed. The 

ways arc . The roads are guarded. Men sit over the bit sites until the benighted {traveller) 

comes, in order to plunder his load. What is upon him is taken azuay. He is belaboured with 
blozus of the stick, and slain zurongfully (5,11 1 2). The plunderer [A] evcryzohere {2,2). The 

land turns round as does a potter s wheel. The robber is a possessor of riches. ( The rich man) 
become}] a plunderer (2,8—9). Property is destroyed: Gates, columns and zoalls are con¬ 
sumed by fire (2, 1 i). Boxes of ebony are broken up. Precious acacia-wood is cleft asunder (3,5). 


1) The «ientcnccs here quoted arc however all somewhat dubiouc. 

2) tI s'' ye ‘civil war’ 3, ii. 7, 6. 13, 2 . 
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The valuables tliiis wantonly wasted are not replaced by foreign imports: A^o longer do ??ien sail 
nortlnvards lo \Byblos\. What shall xvc do for cedars for oiir inunnnies^ with the produce of 
7uhich priests are bitriedy and with the oil of which \chiefs\ are embalmed as far as Keftiu. 

They come no more. Gold is lacking^ the . of all handicrafts is at an end^f) (3,6—8). The 

Egyptians should consider themselves lucky if the)' still receive the paltr>' tribute of the Libyan 
Oases: What a great thing it is that the people of the Oases come with their festival spices{f) 

. with fresh red met-plants . ! (3,9—10). The products of Egypt itself are lacking. 

Lacking are grain if) ^ charcoal . The products of craftsmen . the 

palace. To what purpose is a treasure-house udthout its revenues} Glad indeed is the heart of 
the kifig^ when Truth comes to him! (3, 11 —12). Neediness and want are everywhere conspi¬ 
cuous. Princes are hungry and in distress (5, 2). A^oble ladies go hungry; the butchers are 
sated with what ivas prepared for them (9, i—2). \Men eat\ herbs, and luash {them) dozen zvith 

zvater. No fruit if) nor herbs arc found {for) the birds . is taken azuay from the mouth 

of the szoine (6,1—2). Corn has perished on every side. {People) arc stripped of clothes, spices if) 
and oil. Everybody says: there is none. The storehouse is ruined. Its keeper is stretched on 

the groioid (6^ 3—4). yioble ladies. Their limbs arc in sad plight by reason of {their) rags. 

Their hearts suikf) in greeting \one a?iother}] (3, 4). Men arc like gm-birds. Squalor if is 
throughotit the land. There is Jione zvhose clothes are zvhite in these times (2, 8). 

Arts and crafts are at a standstill: everyone nowadays is a warrior (1, I—4)* No crafts¬ 
men zvork. The cne?nies of the land have spoilt if its crafts if (9, 6). Nile ovc 7 fIozvs, (j^ct) no 
one ploughs for hwi. Every znan says: we knozo not zcdiat has happened throughout the land 
(2, 3). Indeed men are scarce; many die and few are born. Men are fezu; He who places his 
brother in the ground is everywhere (2, 13—14); Women are lacking, and no (children) are 
conceived. Khnum fashions {mankind) no more because of the condition of the land (2, 4). Hence 
cattle are left to stray, and there is none to gather them together. Each 7 nan fetches for himself 
those that arc branded zvith his name (9, 2—3). 

The political organization of the land is in the utmost confusion. A^o offices arc in their 
{proper) place, like a roaming herd zvithout a herdsman (9, 2). The lazvs of the judgement-hall are 
cast forth. Men zvalk upon {them) in the public places. Poor men break them up (.^) in the streets 
(6, 9 — 11). The great judgement-hall is thronged by people entering and going forth. Poor men 
come and go in the Great Houses (6, 12). The splendid if judgement-hall, its zuritings arc taken 

azvay. Laid bare is the secret place .(6, 5—6). Offices arc opened, and {their) census-lists 

are taken azvay. Serfs become lords of serfs f (6,7—8). [Officials\ arc slain and their zvritings 
arc taken azvay. Woe is me because of the misery in this time\ { 6 , S). The scribes of the tm^{m), 
their zvritings arc destroyed. The cornf of Egjpt is common property (6,9). The poor man 

has come to the estate if of the divine Ennead. That {former) system of the houses of the Thirty 

is divulged (6, 1 i). The judges of the land are driven out throughout the land, {The .) 

are driven out from the houses of kings (7, 9—10). The strong men of the land, the condition 

of the people is not reported {to them}). All is ruin (9, 5—6). \Hc zvho gathered in}] the 

corn {nozv) knozvs nothing thereof. He zvho never ploughed \Jor himself\ . \Thc 

reaping}] takes place, but is not reported. The scribe [i'/A in his office f, but] his hands arc 
[idle}] zvithin it (9, 7—8). 

The social order is reversed, so that slaves now usurp the places of their former masters. 
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The general condition of the countr>^ is compared, in a passage quoted above, to the turning of a 
potter’s wheel (2, 8). He who possessed no property is {now) a man of wealth. The prince praises him 
(8, I —2). The poor of the land have become rich^ and {the possessor) of property has become one who 

has nothing (8, 2). have become masters of bntlcrs. He who was a messenger {noiu) sends another 

(S, 2—3). He who had no dependents {}) is {no 7 a) a lord of serfs. He ivho zvas a {notable) does commis¬ 
sion's) himself (9, 5). Abolished is the performance of that for zuhich they are sent by servants in the 
missions of their lords^ zuithout their being afraid (10, 2). All fonale slaves are free with their 
tongues. When their mistress speaks, it is irksome to the servants (4, i 3—14). Gold and lapis lazuli, 

silver and malachite, earnelian and bronze, stone of Yebhct and . are fastened on the necks of 

female slaves. Good things are in the land. ( Yet) the znistrcsscs of houses say : would that wc had 
something to cat (3, 2 — 3). The possessor of wealth {nozu) passes the night thirsting. He zvho 
begged for himself his dregs is {nozd) the possessor of bozvls full to overflowing if) (7, 10 — 11). 
Poor men arc become ozvners of good things. He zvho could make for himself no sandals is 
(iiozu) the possessor of riches (2,4—5). This has happened {to:) men: he zvho could not build 
himself a cell is (iiozv) possessor of zvalls (7, 9). He zvho could make, for himself no sarcopha¬ 
gus is {nozv) possessor of a tomb (7, 8; cf. too the next section). He zvho never built for himself 

a boat is {noiv) possessor of ships f) He zvho possessed the same looks at them, but they are not 

his (7, I 2). He who had no yoke of oxen is {iiow) possessor of a herd. He who could find for 
himself no oxen to plough zvith is {nozv) possessor of cattle (9, 3—4). He who had no grain is 
{nozit) the possessor of granaries. He zvho had to fetch for himself t^bt-cozm {now) sends it forth 
(9, 4—5). The possessors of robes are {nozv) in rags. He zvho never wove for himself is {now) 

the possessor' of fine linen (7, ii —12). He zvho had no loaf is {nou^ owner of a barn. His 

magazine is fitted out with the possessions of another (8, 3 — 4). He zvhose hair had fallen out 
and who was zvithout oil is become a possessor of jars of sweet myrrh (8, 4). She zvho had no 
box is possessor of a coffer. She zvho looked at her face in the water is possessor of a 7 nirror 
(8,5). Those who possessed vessel-stands of bronze — not one jug is adorned for one of themif) 
(7, 14). He who zvas ignorant of the lyre {norLv) possesses a harp. He zvho never sang for 
himself nozv vaunts the goddess Mcrt (7, 13—14). He zvho slept without a wifcQ) through zvant 
finds precious things (7, 14 — 8, 1). Noble ladies, great ladies, 7 nistresses of goodly things give 
their children {in exchange) for bcds\f) (8, 8). The children of princes arc dashed against the 
zvalls. The offspring of desire are laid out on the high ground. Khnum groans because of his 

weariness (5, 6—7). Noble ladies are upon . Princes are in the storehouse. He who nrver 

slept Zip on walls if) is {nozv) the possessor of a bed (7, 10). Hair has fallen out for everyone. 
The son of a man of rank is no {longer) distinguished from him zvho has no such fatherQ) (4, i). 
The children of princes arc east out^) in the streets. He zvho knows says it is so. He who is 
ignorant says no. He who docs not know it, it is good in his eyes (6, 13 — 14). The wealthy 
arc in mourning. The poor man is full of joy. Every tozvn says \ let us suppress the powerful 
among us (2, 7 — 8). 

It is an age of wickedness and impiety. The hot-headed man {}) says: If I knezv zvhere God 
iSj then zvould I make offerings unto him (5, 3). \Right:\ is throughout the land in this its nazne. 
What znen dOy in appealing to ity is Wrong (5,3—4). jMagical spells are divulged, ^m-incantationslf) 
and shm-incantations{j) are frustrated because they are remembered by (6, 6—7). [A man who 
zvas ignorant of\ his god {nozv) offers to him zvith the incense of another (8, 7). Butchers transgress if) 
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with the cattle of the poor (8, lo). Butchers transgress Q) with geese. They are given (tO/ the gods 
instead of oxen (S, 12). He who nci'cr slaughtered for himself no 7 a slaughters bulls (8, i i)\ 

A few sentences phrased in more general terms give expression to tlie prevailing wretchedness 
and miser}'. That has perished which yesterday was seenif) The land is left over to its weariness {f) 
like the cutting of flax (5, 12—13). Noise is not lacking if) in years of noise. There is no end 
of noise (4, 2). Mirth has perished, and is [no longer] made. It is groaning that fills the land, 
mingled with lamentations (3, 13 —14). All animals, their hearts zucep. Cattle moan because of 
the state of the land (5, 5), The virtuous man zoalks in mourning because of zvhat has happened 
in the land (1,8). Great and small {say : / zoish I anight die. Little children say : he ought nrver 
to have caused {me) to livef) (4, 2—3). In an obscure paragraph it seems to be said that men 
voluntarily throw themselves into the river, in order to be devoured by the crocodiles (2, 12—13). 
The fate of the dead is not much better than that of the living. The oiuners of tombs are 
driven out on the high ground. He zcdio zvho could make for himself no coffin is [jiozi^ (possessor of 
a treasury (7, 8). Those zvho zverc in the place of embalmment arc laid on the high ground 
(4, 4). AJany dead 7 nen arc btiried in the river. The stream is a sepulchre, and the place of 
embalmment has become stream (2, 6—7). 

The allusions to the king and to the palace in the earlier part of the book are for the 
most part vague and inconclusive. The position of the reigning monarch is nowhere clear!}' 
defined. There are a few references to the robber}’ of royal tombs, and to the violation of 
their sccrec}'. The serpent-goddess is taken fro 7 n her hole. The secrets of the khigs of Upper 

a)id Lozver Egypt arc divulged (7, 5—6). He zvho zvas buried as a hazvk is . What the 

pyrafnid concealed L becoine efnpty (7, 2). It is not improbable that tomb-robber}' is also implied 
by the sentence Things arc done, that have 7 iei^er happened for lofig ti)ne past; the kifig has 
been taken azaayQ) by poor men (7, 1— 2). There seems to be a contradiction between the state¬ 
ments The palae:e is firni a)id flotirishi 7 ig (2, 11) and The Bcsidence is overtionicd i)i a 7 nifiute 
(7, 4). We need not however attach much importance to this inconsistency; what is probabl}’ 
meant is that while the palace is endangered, still the king is more happily situated than most 
of his subjects. Sentences have already been quoted (3, 9. 12) where the poverty of the king 
is alluded to; and it is mentioned again in 7, 6—7; The Residence is afj'aid tinvugh zuant. This 
is the key-note of the final sentence that leads up to the admonitions of 10, 6 foil.; The North- 
land zveeps. The storehouse of the ki 7 ig is the connnon property of ez'cryone, and the cntEc palace 
is zvithout its 7 'eveniies. To it belongs [by nght) wheat and baj'ley, geese and fish. To it belongs 

zvhitc cloth and fine hiicn, bronze and oil. To it belongs caipet and mat, . palanquin a 7 id 

all goodly** p 7 'oduee . ^f . palace, . zoould 

7 iot be C 7 npty (10, 3 — 6). 

With these words Ipuwer ends h\s description of the desolation and anarchy to which 
Egy'pt has fallen a prey. Taking it as his text, he now turns to his audience and admonishes 
them to rid themselves of these e\Hs by energetic measures and by virtuous conduct. His last 
utterance has contrasted the palace as it is, impoverished and robbed by everyone, with the 
palace as it was in former and better times, rich in wheat and barley, and in all the produce of 
the land. His first command is to rid ligypt of the enemies whose machinations have brought 


i) These three sentences probnbly all refer to offering'.. 
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the Residence to such a pass: Des/roj^ the enemies of the noble Residence, splendid in courtiers ., 

wherein formerly the overseer of the town tualked abroad, iinthout an escortif) (10, 6—7). Again 
and again Ipuwer reiterates this charge, each time recalling another trait of the past splendour 
of the Residence. The epithets that he applied to it are now lost in lacunae, with the exception 
of two, from which we learn that its laws were manifold (10, 8), and its offices numerous (10, i i). 

But it will not suffice to drive the enemies from the land, the angr}* gods must be appeased. 
Reme?nber {to bnnf) fat ro-geese, torpu and setgeesc; and to offer offermgs to the gods. Rcmefnber 
to chew natron, and to prepare tvhite bread. {^So should) a ?nan {do}) on the day of moistening 
the head. Remember to erect flagstaffs, and to carve stelae; the pnest purifying the temples, and 
the god's house being plastered {ivhite) like milk. {Remember) to make fragrant the perfume of 
the horizon, and to renovate the offeringdoaves. Remember to obse^'^^e regulations, and to adjust 
dates. {Remember) to remove him who enters upon the priestly office in impuHty of body{}) That 

is to perfonn it wroiigfully. That is cormption of heart {}) . Re^ftefnber to slaughter oxen 

. to offer geese upon the fire .(10, 12—11, 7). 

These injunctions grow less and less intelligible as the lacunae of the eleventh page in¬ 
crease in size. We cannot tell where they ended; perhaps the infinitive rdU in 1 i, 10 is dependent 
upon a last example of the imperative ‘remember*. At last an obscure passage emerges out of 
the fragments of lines. The following translation, full of uncertainties as it is, will give some idea 

of the drift. lack of people . Re; command if) .. the 

West, to diminish if) . by the [gods}]. Behold ye, wherefore does he [seek}] to form 

. without if) distinguishing the timid man frofn him whose nature is violent. He bringethif) 

coolness to that which is hot. It is said', he is the herdsman of mankind. A^o evil is in his heart. 
When his herds are few, he passes the day to gather them together, their hearts being on fire if) 
Would that he had perceived their 7 iaturef) in the first generation {of mcn)\ then he would have 

suppressed evil, he would have stretched forth his arm against it, he would have destroyed their . 

and their inheritance. Men desired to give birth. Sadness grew up {}); needy (.^) people on every 
side. Thus it was{}}) and it passes not aiaayQ) as long as{}) the gods in the midst thereof endure. 
Seed shall come forth fromif) the women of the people; none if) is found on the way if. A fighter f 
goes forth, that {he}) may destroy the xvrongs thatf they have brought about. There is no pilot f 
in their moment. JVhere is he{}) today} Is he sleeping} Behold, his might is not seen (11, 11 —12,6). 

Dr. Lange saw in this passage the prophecy of a wise and beneficent ruler, whose advent 
should restore Egj'pt to its old prosperity and power; and he made the observation that both 
the form in which it is put and the choice of words recall those higher flights of Hebrew pro¬ 
phecy that speak of a coming Messiah. The suggestion implicated in this view is momentous 
enough to demand a \'ery careful consideration. Dr. Lange states his case with great caution, 
and freely admits, that if the passage stood alone, it might easily be susceptible of another inter¬ 
pretation. When at last he decides in favour of his ‘Messianic* hypothesis, he is confessedly 

influenced by his view of the early descriptive passages*. These he understands as referring to 

the future and hence as prophetic in character. Our rejection of that view does not however neces¬ 

sarily invalidate Dr. Lange’s conception of the passage now under discussion: it is very well possible 

1) „lch habe mich wicderholt gefragi, ob einc .andcrc Auffassung dieses Abschnitts mbglich ware. Es konnten natUrlich auch 
ganz allgemeinc Hctrachtungcn iiber Mcd guten’ Konig scin. Abcr bci Erwagung der ganzen Situation ist cs doch wahrscheinlich, dass 
ausgehend von dcr Schilderung der kommenden sozialcn und politischen Zerruttung des Landes, auf die Abhilfc durch cinen von den Gollcrn 
geschickten Konig hinweist“ Op. cit. j>. 7. 
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that Ipuwcr, though hitlicrto nieroly a narrator and prcaclier, should hero have given utterance, 
as if by a sudden inspiration, to a prophecy concerning a coming saviour. Certain sentences and 
phrases seem at first sight to favour this supposition: He bringethi^) coolness to that which is hot. 
It is said: he is the herdsman of mankind. No roil is in his heart. When his herds are fczL\ he 
passes the day gather them together. So too th(‘ references to tlie suppression of evils, and the 
destruction of wrongs; and the final rhetorical (juestions in 12,5 — 6. I cannot but think that 
Dr. Lange has overestimated the significance of tlie metaphor of the lierdsman, which was no 
uncommon image among the Egyptians for the good ruler. Still tlie theory put forward by liim 
has considerable plausibility. The question is, whether the passage cannot be interpreted in a 
wholly different manner, and in one which explains, to some extent at least, the obscure sentences 
in 12, 2—6. Now a good case can, I think, be made out for the hypotliesis that it is the sungod 

Re to whom the entire passage refers. It should be remembered that Re was fabled to have 

becin the first of the Piiaraonic rulers of Eg)*pt, and that he stood at all periods in the most 
intimate relation to its kings, who were called 'sons of Re’ and were thought to possess and to 
exercise solar prerogatives. The name of Re occurs in the fragments of ii, ii, and though 
the lacunae that follow make the sense of the context impossible to divine, yet the allusion to 

the West in ii, 12 suggests that the dealings of that deity with men may there have been the 

dominant thought. The question immediately preceding the description of the perfect ruler 
(11, 13—12, i) perhaps refers to the god as creator (ii, 12—13); wherefore, it is asked, does 
Re shape mankind without distinguishing the meek from those that are violent.^ The words he 
is the herdsman of mankind^ there is no evil in his heart are no less aj^plicable to Re than to 
a predicted human ruler. 1 desire to lay special emphasis on the next sentences (12,2—3). 
Expression is tliere given to the wish that the good herdsman had perceived the (evil) natures 
of men in the first generation; then he would have suppressed evil, he would have stretched forth 
his arjn against itQ), he would have destroyed their seed if) and their inheritance. It is not eas)' 
to see in what sense these words could be ajjplied to an human ruler whose coming is predicted. 
On the other hand the thought is perfectly natural if we take it as referring to Re, the supreme 
ruler of the world. The phrase the first generation is, as the philological note will show, closely 
allied to the term first time’, the familiar expression used by the Egyptians in connection 

with the age when Re was king upon earth. Nor is there anything strange in the supposition 
that Re could, if he had wished, have destroyed mankind and so rooted out the evil of which 
they are the originators. Dr. Lange did not understand these sentences, and that is the reason 
why his theor)^ takes no account of them. From this point onwards the text becomes more and 
more obscure: I venture however to think that the argument must have been somewhat as 
follows. Re in his leniency permitted men to live. They desired to give birth; hence arose 
sadness, and needy if) people on every side. Nor shall the eternal propagation of the race, and 
the evils consequent thereupon, ever cease. But a strongs ruler — Re himself or his deputy the 
king — might succeed in controlling and mitigating the terrible consecjuences which men, left to 
themselves, are bound to reap as the fruits of their wickedness; lie might destroy the wrongs 
that if) they have brought about. But now, in this age of wickedness and misery, no such ruler 
is at hand; There is no pilot Q) in their moment. Where is he if) today} Is he sleeping} Behold^ 
his po 7 ver is not seen (12, 3—6). 

I do not wish to conceal or minimize the fact that this manner of interpreting the passage, 
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SO far at least as the latter parts of it are concerned, is sheer guesswork, at the verj' best a 
rough ap]>roximation to the sense intended by the writer. It has however the advantage of 

providing a suitable transition to the denunciation of the king that is soon to follow. I propose 
it merely as an alternative, and, as I think, a superior alternative, to I^r. Lange’s view. At all 
events it seems now to be clear that whichever hypothesis scholars may choose, there is too 
much uncertainty about the matter for it to be made the basis of any far-reaching conclusions as 
to the influence of 1 Egyptian upon Hebrew literature. 

After a few more broken sentences, the drift of which is utterly obscure and where it is 
best to refrain from any sort of conjectures as to the possible meaning, we arrive (in 12, i 1) at a 
rather more intelligil)le passage where a single person is addressed. This is the king, as we soon 
perceive from the epithets and predicates that are applied to him. Hitherto the discourse of 
Ipuwer Itas run on quite general lines, and personal recriminations are wholly wanting. Even 

when the sage speaks of Re, the type and pattern of all kings, and laments the absence of his 

guiding hand in the present conjuncture, there is still no clear reference to the reigning monarch. 
The long-deferred reproaches that Ipuwer now levels at the head of the king have .something of the 
force of Nathan’s 'vords, when at last he turns on David with the retort ‘Thou art the man!’ 

The charge seems to be one of laxity and indifference rather than of any definitely criminal intention, 
and the accusations are intermingled with detached and brief descriptions of the deeds of violence 
and the bloodshed that are witnessed daily throughout the land. Taste, Knotvledge and Truth, 
those three noble attributes of royalty, are with thee, and yet confusion is what thou dost put 
throughout the land, together with the noise of tumult. Behold, one uses violence against another. 
People transgress what thou hast commanded. If three men journey upon a road, they are found 
to be tuw men; the greater number slays the less (12, 12 —14). The speaker next imagines himself 
to be debating the point with the king, who is perhaps thought to exculpate himself by casting 
the blame on the evil dispositions of his subjects. Is there a herdsman that loves death} Thc7i 
woiddst thou command to make reply \ it is because one rnan loves and another hates if) that their 
formsif) are few on every side. It is because thou hast acted so{}) as to bring about these thingsQ) 
Thou hast spoken falsehood. The land is as a zuced that destroys men (12, 14—13, 2). These 
are obscure words, but their tenor is, I think, unmistakeable. Then follows a last emphatic 
reiteration of the well-worn theme of bloodshed and anarchy; two sentences are actually repeated 
from the earlier part of the book, that which precedes the admonitions. All these years a?'e{}) 
discordant strife, A man is killed upon his housetop. He is vigilant in his boundarydiouse. Is 
he brave} {^Then) he saves himself and he lives if) People send a setwaniif) to poor men. He 
xvalks upon the road until he sees the flood if) The road is dragged (zcfith the drag-net}}). He 
stands there in misery f) What he has upon him is taken away. He is belabouredQ) with bloxvs 
of the stick, and wrongfully slain (13, 2—5). Yet once again Ipuwer turns to the king: Would 

that thou mightest taste some of these miseries, then 7 vouldst thou say . Here we lose 

sight, for a few lines, of the meaning of the context. 

There follows a description of a peaceful and joyous condition of things, doubtless calcu¬ 
lated to instil into the hearers of Ipuwer a sense of the great losses that their folly and impiety 


have inflicted upon them. It is hozvcvcr good, when ships Q) sail 7ipstream{>) . It is 

hozvcz'cr good, zchen the net is drazvn in, and birds are made fast . It is hozuever good. 


when . and the roads are passable. It is hozvever good, xvhen the hands of men 
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build pyramids. Ponds arc dug, and plantations arc made of the trees of the gods. It is howroer 

good, zvhen people are drunken. They drink .. and their hearts are glad. It is however good, 

zidicn rejoicing is in 7 nens 7 notiihs. The magnates of districts stafid and look on at the z'cjoicing 

in their houses . It is hozuever good^ zvhen beds are 77 iade ready if) The headrests 

of prificcs are stored in safety if) The needif) of every ?nan is satisfied zvith a couch in the shade. 
The door is shut upon him, zvhoif) {formerly^) slept in the bushes. It is hozvcvcr good, zvhen 

fi 7 ie linen is spread out on the day of the Nezvyearif) .(ij) 9 — Mi 4)- A few more 

sentences of the same kind, now lost, brought this section to a close. 

Here the discourse of Ipuwer may well have ended. After the idealistic picture of a 
happier age, in which a gleam of hope for the future may be discerned, any return to the pessi¬ 
mistic tone of the foregoing pages seems impossible. As was pointed out abovc\ place must be 
found before 5, 13 for a speech of the king. Of the two possible alternatives, by far the more 
probable is that the beginning of this speech fell in the destroyed portions of page 14. It is 
very unfortunate that the passage following the lacunae of the fourteenth page should be among 
the most obscure in the entire work; all my efforts to make connected sense of it have utterly 
failed. It is at least clear that warfare and the recruiting of troops are among the topics; and 

various foreign tribes are named. The only sentence that we can utilize in this summary of the 

contents of the book is one where it is stated that the Asiatics had made them¬ 

selves acquainted with the Internal condition of Egy’pt (15,1): this confirms the allusions made 
in earlier passages to a foreign people that had invaded the land and had found a firm footing 
in its northernmost parts. If we may hazard a guess as to the probable drift of the whole 
section M> 7—h may be surmised that the king here answers Ipuwer with general 
reflexions concerning the political outlook of those times. 

In 15,13 ^ rubric introduces a new speech of Ipuwer: What Ipuzver said, zvhen he a 7 isu^ered 
the Majesty of the Sovereign. The next words are crj^ptic:. all a>iimals. To be igno¬ 

rant of it is zvhat is pleasafii in (their) hearts. Thou hast done zvhat is good in their hearts. Thou 

hast nourished thefn with //(?) They cover f) their Q) . tiu’ough fear of the morrozv (15,13 — 16,1). 

I shall endeavour to prove, in the Commentar\', that these were the final words of the book. The 
theor)^ is no doubt a bold one; but its rejection is attended by a good many more difficulties 
than its acceptance. At all events I crave permission to assume its correctness here. It remains 
for us to inquire what Ipuwer can have meant by his brief concluding comment on the speech of 
the king. The situation presupposed in the book practically excludes the happy ending. No mere 
words can remedy the ills that Ipuwer has described at such length. Whatever the king may 
have said by way of reply is for this reason wholly indifferent, and it is difficult to believe that 
Ipuwer is speaking seriously when he says: Thou hast done zvhat is good in their hearts. It 
seems more probable that he here wishes to imply that the king has wilfully fostered his subjects 
in their ignorance and callousness, which he likens to that of brute beasts. Upon this parting 
sarcasm the Pharaoh is left to ponder: the sage has earlier indicated the courses of action by 
which Egy^pt may retrieve its lost prestige, and his last words are perhaps little more than a 
literary artifice enabling him to make a graceful exit. 


[) P. 6, bottom. 
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5. Conclusions. 

Having analysed in detail the contents of Pap. Leiden 344 recto, it remains for us only to 
state, in a more general way, our conclusions as to its place in Egyptian literature, as to the date 
of its composition, and as to the historical situation to which it may allude. The text belongs to 
the same category as the Eloquent Peasant^ the Maxhns of Piahhotp and the Lebens7n 'ude\ in all 
these books the real interest centres in the long discourses that they contain, and the introductory 
tale is merely the framework or setting. The form is thus not very dissimilar to that of the 
Platonic dialogues; and though it may seem rather bold to compare these Egyptian compositions, 
for the most part so sterile in imagination and lacking in genuine poetic beauty, with some of 
the grandest products of the Greek literary genius, still the analogy is sufficiently close to be worth 
insisting upon. There can be little doubt that the Lebensmude, for example, satisfied the same 
kind of intellectual cravings among the Eg>'ptians as did the Phaedo among the Greeks^ The 
purely literarj^ intention of these Egyptian books has, 1 think, been somewhat over-emphasized. 
Even the Eloquent Peasant^ which is richer in metaphors and similes than in its thought, is after 
all something more than a mere series of eloquent speeches — eloquent in the Egyptian sense of 
the word. It has a definite abstract subject, the rights of the poor man, or, more briefly. Justice. 
Similarly the Maxhns of Ptahhotf have as their theme the conduct that befits the well-born man, 
and more particularly the judge. The Lebensm'nde gives an answer to the question ‘Is life worth 
living However deficient in philosophical value these treatises are, when looked at from our 

modem standpoint, they are none the less that which in the earlier stages of Eg)'ptian history 
took the place of Philosophy^ 

Regarded from this point of view, what is the specific problem of which our text may be 
said to treat? I think the answer must be, of the conditions of social and political well-being\ 
If we may venture to extract the essence of Ipuwer's discourse, we shall find that the things 
which he thought to conduce to the happily-constituted state are three: a patriotic attitude in 
resisting foes from within and from without; piety towards the gods; and the guiding hand of a 
wise and energetic ruler. This formulation of the contents seems to be unsatisfactory only in so 
far as it ignores the great prominence and extension given to the exposition of the downfall of 
the land. The writer was perhaps unable to restrain himself in the presence of tho opportunity 
here offered to his descriptive powers. However that may be, it can scarcely be denied that the 
admonitions which begin on the tenth page form the kernel of the whole. Hence the title that 
1 have chosen for this edition of the text. Before leaving the subject of its contents, I must once 
more affirm that there is no certain or even likely trace of prophecies in any part of the book. 

With regard to the date at which the work was composed, this question is inextricably 
bound up with the problem as to the historical situation that the author had in his mind. The 
existence of some historical background few will venture to dispute; unless some support in facts 
had been forthcoming for his thesis, the Egy^ptian writer would have imagined an Egy^pt given 
over to anarchy and foreign invaders not much more easily than an English novelist could 

1) The subject of the Lebensmude is more akin to that of the Apology; the form of Ibe Latter however is not that which is usual 
in the other Platonic dialogues. 

2) This generalization roust be qualified by a reference to the curious mythological text about Ptah, which Breasted has published 
under the title The philosophy of a Memphite priest [Ji. Z. 39 [1901}, 39—54). The rationalization of their religious conceptions was another 
means by which the Egyptians evolved a variety of philosophical speculalion. 

3) In other words, it is a sort of Egyptian ‘Republic’, — to continue the comparison with the dialogues of Plato. 
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imagine; an l^nj^land subject to the Turks, d'he te.xt tells both of civil war and of an Asiatic 
occupation of ih(‘ Delta. There are two periods which might possibly answer the requirements 
of the case: the one is the dark age that separates the si.xth from the eleventh dynasty; the 
other is the \ lyksos period. Sethe inclines to the view that it is the invasion of the Hyksos to 
which our papyrus alludes. Much may be said in favour of this alternative. Though the tombs 
of Siut give us a glimpse of the internal disruption of Hg)’pt during the ninth and tenth dynasties, 
the monum(‘nts are silent upon the subject of Asiatic aggression at that date. Hence if the te.xt 
be thought to refer to the earlier period, historical fact of great importance must be postu¬ 
lated. Tiiere is no such difficult)^ in the view preferred by Sethe. A small point that might be 

thought’ to lend support to this hypothesis is the use of the word }^(// 'pestilence’ or 'plague’ in 

2,5; this is the identical word that is employed of the Hyksos in the first Sallier papyrus. On 

the other hand certain considerations may be urged in favour of the earlier date. The te.xt 

belongs to a grouj) of compositions that we are accustomed, as we thought on good grounds, 
to associate with the Middle Kingdom. In particular there are curious points of contact both with 
the Lebensniudc and the Instructions of Anicnenimes /. Though, as we have seen*, no definite 
d(*duction.s as to date can be based on these connections, still it is difficult not to feel that they 
]3oint towards a [)re-Hyksos period. It is true that we have no means of telling in what style of 

language literarj' texts of the early eighteenth dynasty were written; and it is of course possibh* 

that our te.xt may have been composed while the Ht’ksos were still in the land. But on the 
whole the language of the pai:)ynis (and, we may add, the palaeograjihy) makes us wish to push 

back the date of the composition as far as possible. Certain administrative details may perhaps 

be brought forward as indicative of the earlier period of the two between which our choice lies. 
In 6,12 the si.x 'Great Houses’ are named: we know these to have been the law-courts that 
were in existence throughout the Old Kingdom, and it is not improbable that they became obsolete 
in or soon after the Middle Kingdom. Again in 10, 7 the 'Overseer of the Town’ is mentioned 
as e.xercising office in the royal city of Residence; before the eighteenth dynasty this title had 
degenerated into a merely decorative epithet of the Vizier. It will be seen that the grounds for 
a decision are not ver)^ convincing on either side. The view that our Leiden papynis contains 
allusions to the Hyksos has the better support from the historical standpoint, but philolf)gical 
and other considerations seem rather to point to the seventh to tenth dynasties as those whiclt 
have provided the background of events. It is doubtless wisest to leave this question open for 
the present. 


1) Sec above p. 3. 



TEXT, TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY. 

Prelifitiuary note. The text given below is in tlie main identical with that of the plates 
at the end of the volume, but is here divided into sections, within which the separate sentences 
are demarcated in such a way as to exhibit their grammatical structure. Signs enclosed in 
square brackets [ ] are restorations of lacunae in the papynis. Emendations or dots witliin 
angular brackets ( ) indicate words omitted by the scribe. The orthography of the original has 
been retained as a nile, even where it is obviously incorrect, but here and there a slight alteration 
has been made. All departures from the transcription given in the plates are shown by dots 
beneath the line, except when they are already marked by the presence of brackets. 


1 , 1 - 1 , 6 . 



(.. 6 ) 


a. Ms. ^v^th a superfluous at, as in wntHt-n 3,3. b. Ms. 

be read see Bersheh t 14,8; Rifih 5,17; Urkunden IV 758; and in hieratic Anast. \ 22,6; Millingen 2,7. 

. The door ^’keepersX say\ Let ns go and plunder. The confectio¬ 
ners .. The washerman refuses to carry his load. . 


. The bird \-catchcrs\ have drazun itp in line of battle .[ The inhabitants }\ of 

the Alarshes carry shields. The bi'cwers . sad. A 7nan looks 

upon his son as his enemy ;. 


Men abandon their trades and professions to become soldiers; the evils of civil war are 
ever}^where felt. 


{or J, 


for various forms of the hieroglyph here to 
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1.1. ^ ‘say* with ellipse of dd^ see Erman, Aeg, Gramui} §380; so often below e. jj. 
2, 3. 7; 6, 4. 13 etc. 

1.2. Rhtho iiuist be construed as a singular, if the suffix of ^ipzv-f be correct. — FR might 

mean ‘weighing’ or ‘advantage’, but in juxtaposition with Rpzu ‘load’ (for which we might expect 
^fpyi cTiKo) must have its literal meaning ‘carr)'ing’ (infinitive). — For dd both Lange and Sethe 
compare the usage Sethe, VerbtDfi II ^ i5oh, where dd^ followed b}’ the tense sdjnf^ means ‘to think’ 
‘to plan’ (Germ., gedenken). 'Phis suggestion is certainly not far from the truth, though here dd 
takes the infinitive, and has a slightly different sense: ~ refuse’. — For the deter¬ 
minative of ^tpzv, cf. Sethe, Verbinn 1 208 and below 5, 12; similarly Inuno 6, 1 ; 12, 13; Ipyi 10, i. 2. 

1.3. Ts skiv^ aciem instruere, cf. Sinuhe B 54; Auiosis 37; Urkuudcn 1 \^ 758; Sail, III 9, 1 ; 

R. 1 , H, 246,73; Millingen 2,7. It is probable that in this expression skw means ‘squadrons’ 
‘companies’ cf. Bcrshch I 14; R. /. H. 235, 18; Uz'kunden IV 653; and that it is to be distinguished 
from sky (or skzt^ ‘battle’, for which see Mar. Kaz'fi. 52, 12; Greene, Foiiilles 11 23; R. /. H, 1 17. 
Otherwise the suffix sn in Amosis 37 has nothing to refer to (a yjtia ovrtoir construction being 
however not cjiiite impossible). As Sethe points out, \v\ JSaukhi Z , ^ P 

we must translate ‘Go forth in ordered line of battle (sk /s)\ and must not separate Is from 

as is done b)' Griffith in his note on Millingen 2, 7. 

1, 5. Snm^ sec on 2, 5. — For the next sentence cf. 9, 8—9. — In the following line 
Sethe suggests jlrO ‘and the son is ungrateful to his father: for 

sh^ in this sense see-S'//// 5, 23 and the note below on 2, 11. 


1,6—1,9. 


I 


mv 


% 


bTT.fW .I [W‘3=k^-=’lT{ikKi, 

.I tVM 


I 




n 


a. Ms. ^ 


b. This is an emendation, since the traces do not suit. 


c. Ms. apparently 


. lo{?) another. Come . 

. pf'cdcsthied for yon in the time of Hortts^ in the age of [the Ennead] . 

. The vivtlions man zoalks in mourningif) on account of that zohich 

has happened in the land. The . zvalks . The tribes of the 

desert if) have become Egypt iansQ) ei*erytvhcre. 


1,7. The present disasters were decreed by fate in the long bygone age, when the gods 
reigned upon earth. For a similar thought cf. below 1,10. — For m rk Ifi\ cf. dr rk Ili\ 
Butler verso 7. — The conjecture m h^zo \phlt\ is due to Sethe. who compares dr hhv psdt. 
R. /. H, 177, 2. 
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1,8. A^b iub ‘the man of character’ ‘the virtuous man’; so already Hat Nub graffiti 1,3; 
12,9. — 4 i *3 perhaps Afiast, JV\\y6 \ Brit, Afus. 574, 17 = Sharpe, 

Bg. Inscr, 1 79. 3» * ^ obviously a different word. — AT hprt fu /i, cf. Iiprt 

ht t^ 2,3. JJt t^ occurs several times below, cf. 2, 6; 3, i. 3. 14; 5, 3. 10. Compare too 


k[i 


o 


III 


xr 


2)4; 5) 5* These phrases show that it is no merely local disturbance that is 
here described, but a great and overwhelming national disaster. 

1, 9. The admirable conjecture Sethe; for the confusion of Q£y) and 

•--+-H cf. on 3,1. Egypt has fallen a prey to foreign invaders (cf. 3, i), who have taken so firm 
a root in the land that they may be said to have become Egyptians. True Egyptians are 
nowhere to be found (cf, 3,2); they, conversely, have become foreigners (cf. 15, i). — /vW‘Eg}^)- 
tians’ — real ‘men’ in distinction to barbarians — cf. the well-known scene from the tomb of Sethos I, 
Champ. Alon, 23S = Rosellini, Alon. star, 155; and below 3, 2; 4, 1 (.^) — AI st nbt^ a favourite 
phrase in our papyrus; cf. 2,2.6.14; 3^2; 4,7. 



1,9-1,11. 


('. 10) 


p“p'^ 





Two or three lines entirely lost. 


Forsooth, the face is pa/eQ) 
the aneestors had foretold . 


M' 


.^11 


? 




7 vhieh{}) 


1, 9. Here for the first time* we meet with the formula ha 7ns, which introduces each 

new topic in the dreary description of Egypt’s downfall until 7,1, when its place is taken by 

^ Aww. or ^ It is all the more necessary to enter into a detailed discussion of this 

--0l I I --D| \ I 

phrase, since it might be thought to exert a modal or temporal influence over the statements 
that follow it, such as would cast them into the dim futurity of prophecy, represent them as 
contingent or as yet unfulfilled, or even wholly negative their meaning. In the Introduction (§ 4) 
the internal evidence of the papyrus was examined at length, and the conclusion was reached 
that the sections i, i—6, 14 and 7, i —10, 6 together contain a long exposition of social and 

political disorders put into the mouth of a speaker who treats them as e.xistent and undeniable, 

who views himself and his audience as the victims of this condition of things, and who uses it 
as the text for his admonishments and moralizings. It was pointed out that there is little or no 
progress of thought or change of attitude observable when we pass from the first section to 

the second; in the latter however ^ ftAAAAA IS substituted for ha ifis, so that the conclusion is 

I I 

forced upon us that ha nis cannot possess a meaning much more significant than ifittfi ‘behold . 
Still the ver)' rarity of the particle ms precludes the supposition that it is wholly lacking in colour 
and intention, and thus the question arises as to the precise imance of tone or emphasis that it 
should be understood to imply. Thu clearest instances outside our papyrus are Westcar 2, 5; 


1) It is prob.ibly mere accident th.at no example of tw ms is found in the rcm.aining portions of the prevlou’J lines. To judge 
from their sense, it is impossible to separate i, l—9 from what follows. 
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11,22; and 12,22. In tlic first of these passages the. situation is as follows. 'I'he wife of the 
master of ceremonies Webaoner has a guilty passion for a certain man of low birth, whom .she 
induces to come and visit her. After a certain lapse of time — now there was a pavilion in 
the garden of Webaoner — this poor man said to the wife of Webaoner: 

‘There is a pavilion in tlie garden of Webaoner, l(*t us take our pleasure in it*. Here the 
sense of the particle is very clearly rendered in Professor Erman’s translation: ‘in deni Garten 
des Webaoner ist doch ein Landhaus’; the word }?7s — in German ‘doch’ — represents the 
existence of the pavilion in tlie garden as a matter of common knowledg(% and implies the 
shadow of a reproach to Webaoner’s wife that she had not thouglit of it and of its possible 
convenience thitherto. In the second passage 11,22 a question is put by a mistress to her 

maidservant: Ji Sveshalb hat man denn nicht Gefafie gebrachtr’ 

(Erman’s translation). Here in German ‘denn’ — a suitable English equivalent would be 
‘pray’ — betrays the questioner’s irritation that so obvious a duty has been overlooked. In 12,22 
Red'dedct replies to the query as to why she is sad with the words: itl P^ P^ 

“Behold, the maidservant went away saying, ‘I will go and betray (thy secret)’ 
Erman renders well: „Siehe sie ist ja fortgegangen mit den Worten“. d'he answer is not without 
a tinge of surprise that such a (jiiestion should be asked, the suppressed thought is, would not 
another be sad in such a case? Here conveys just the same nuance as the German „ja“. 
In the Lebcnsviude three declarations about the condition of the dead are prefaced by the words 
^ (lif^es 142. 143. 145). These statements are contradictions of arguments previously 
urged by the man’s soul, and the word ms was intended, no doubt, to imply a certain passionate 
emphasis, which the English language can perhaps best reproduce by the word 'forsooth’. The 


remaining passage where ms occurs outside our papynis, viz. in — Pup. KaJuiv 36, 22. is 
too obscure to merit discussionk From the evidence here adduced it seems clear that tlie par¬ 
ticle VIS has the function of abruptly summoning to tlie mind of some person addressed a thought 
that had been overlooked, or had been viewed with indifference. It thus corresponds closely to 
the German „doch“ or „ja“, in interrogative sentences „denn“. linglish, less rich in such particles, 
can seldom fitly translate the word; ‘forsooth’, which we have adopted in our renderings, is but 
a poor approximation to its sense. Like „doclT‘ and „ja“, ms may be used for many purposes, 
to remind, to correct, to reprove, to persuade, or, at its weakest, merely to emphasize. It 
belongs essentially to dialogue, and suggests a contrast or opposition between the standpoints 
of the persons participating in it. This is well brought out in a common substantival use of 
the phrase of which a single example will suffice; after recounting his virtues at length, 

a certain Entef adds: ‘This is my character to which I have borne testimony, 

there is no boa.sting therein, these are my qualities in very truth, 
there is nothing to which exception might be taken therein’ {^Urknvdcu I\’ 973^ Here )iv ms 
obviously means that what precedes is open to no 'huts’, there is nothing that a critic could 
object to in it^ — Having thus ascertained the general sense of vis. it remains for us to in- 


1) Within our papyrus, vis occurs, besides in ho wj, in 




2, S; 3, 2. 6; and further in 6, to and to, 7. 


2 ) In this expression /rt* was doubtless originally, as in our papyrus, the famili.ir auxiliary verb which introduces a nomin.al sentence 
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quire into the particular nuance of feeling that it possesses in our papyrus. As we have seen 
in the Introduction, the dramatic position is highly problematical. Yet there can be little doubt 
that, as in the Lebcnsmihic, with which our text shows so many points of contact, the speaker’s 
audience are called upon to open their eyes to facts in respect of which they have hitherto shown 
themselves apathetic, and to learn the lessons inculcated thereby. 'I'hus the function of tns is 
here to admonish. 

compares Ebers 42,9 

face is pale(r)’. For the use of /t>\ see X'^ogelsang’s notes on Eloquent Peasant B /,6o. 188. The 
foreign word \U in Pap. jud. Turin 4, 5 is not to be confused with 'id here. 

1, 10. Cf. quoted by Golenischeff.W.Z 14(1876), 108 from 

Pap. Petersburg 1. — For the sense see above 1, 7 note. 

1,14(?)-2,1. 

. (=.') 

<= P e S k () CD 5 1 ^ 

a. Ms. has a meaningless ligature, which however may easily be emended to in. 

[Forsooth] . the laud full of confederates,. A man goes out to plough 

zuith his shield, 

2, I. Hr sm^y\ cf. 7, 7. — Sethe suggests: ^[The wrongdoers] upon earth have confederates ; 

but we should then require ^ instead of Perhaps some such phrase [ iq-j ^ 

(see A, Z, 34 [1S96], 30) should be emended. 

If the conjecture in be correct, the sense may be; even those engaged in the peaceful 
occupation of ploughing have to carry shields; we should however expect hr for cf. 1,4. 
Sethe prefers to suppose that the man used his shield [in instrumentally) instead of a plough. 
A third possibility is to regard the phrase ‘to plough with his shield’ as a metaphorical expression 
for ‘to fight’ — ‘a man goes forth to fight instead of to plough’. 


2 , 1 - 2 , 2 . 



k:^±i 

Forsooth^ the meek say . [The man zvho is . of\ 

face is like him who . 

2, 2. Nt\ zvn, see the note on 3, 14. 


2 , 2 . 




Cl 

n o 


— the nominal scutcncc being suppressed. As the later spelling 


ing (| 




(A. Z. 44 [1907], 46) shows, its origin was subsequently for- 


gotten. — The suggestion that this ms is preserved in the Coptic verb comc {A. Z. 41 [l904l» *4^) been successfully controverted by 
Boeser (A, Z. 42 [1905], 86). 
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Forsooth^ the face is />a/eQ) The boiuman is ready. The xorongdocr is ez^erywhere. There 
is no man of yesterday. 

2, 2. \Ify\ "^du\ see 1,9 note. — PdtyQ) ‘bowman' (note the masculine pseudoparticiple 
grg) is not found as a singular elsewhere; perhaps we should emend the usual phrase 

for ‘bowman’ in the Middle Kingdom. 

Nn Si n sf Probably we should understand, with Sethe: the times are changed, there 
are no men of yesterday, — only novi homines, upstarts, men of today. 


2 ,2-2, 3 . 

(2, 3) 


n o 








Farsooth^ the phtudererf) . ci^eryivhere. The servant 

. to find it. 

2, 2. H^kiv again below 2,9, 8, 10. ii; see the note on 2,9. 

2, 3. This clause is certainly corrupt. 




_0 \\ 3=1 o 

_ AA/VSAA 

LI a ^A/^AAA 




AA/VSAA 






L-fl © 


i 




I n ,ji 

Q A,n/Vw\ I ^ I I i O V\\ ss 


Forsooth^ Nile overfiozvs^ (jy^t) ^^0 one ploughs for him. Every man says: we know not 
what has happened throughout the land, 

3* Ef ‘for him’ i. e. for the Nile personified as a god. 


4) 


le 


2,4. 


/WVNAA 

(0 <:zr>c±lo (5 




o 


ll IT 


Forsooth^ 7vonien are lacking, and no (children') are conceived. Kltntim fashions (mankind) 
no longer because of the condition of the land. 

2, 4. IVlr ‘be wanting’ ‘lacking’. So Sethe correctly: not ‘barren’, as I, following Lange, 
had rendered. Lange quotes Piehl, /;/ser. 138,9—39,1 


— Khnum is here the potter who fashions men on his wheel; cf. below 5, 6. 




\oa 






(2,5) 


A 


I' ' 


Forsooth^ poor jnen are beeome oioners of good things. He who could make for Juinself 
no sandals is {no7ti) the possessor of riches, 

2, 4. opposed to ^psiu below 2, 7, to kivdiv below 8, 2; from these and other 

passages 1,6; 309; ViTsx, Karnak 37b, 7; Harris 75,4 (contrasted with Fw^w'^) 

it appears to mean ‘poor’ ‘in humble circumstances’. As verb, ‘to be poor’ on a M. K. sarcophagus. 
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Rec. lie Trav. 26,67; the causative below 7, 2; 9,6. - Nb s/>ss, cf. 8, 8; Rifeh 4, 59; as Sethe 
points out, ^pss ‘good things’ (especially eatables) (cf 3,3; 8, 1.8.) has here as elsewhere (e. g. 
Wcstcar 7,21; Urknnden IV ^2. 334. 335. 515) always the geminated form, which thus serves to 

distinguish it from ‘noble men’ (2, 7), and from 


^ ^ ‘noble women’ (3,4; 4> 12; 


8 , 8. 9. 13; 9. 0- 


infinitive ^ is doubtless due to the New ligj^ptian scribe, who 
for this form of the verb however usually writes or (Sethe, Vcrbiiin II § 683); perhaps 

we should read r for t here, though the sign is made small (cf. r ky 1,6; \rw 6,5; 6, 5). 

The correct old form after tm occurs below, <2>- 7, 8; i 2, 1 1; so too ^ J H 

2, 5. Nb diiv, lit. 'possessor of heaps’, cf. 2,9; 7, 12; 8, i; Siut i, 247; Lebensvt'ude 33; 
Rifeh 7, 50. So in Coptic ‘treasure’. 

2 , 5 . 




III 


[', , .[rak>^ 


Forsooth^ 7)1 en s slaves^ their hearts are sad. P 7 'i 7 i€cs do not frater)iise with their people f)., 
wlioi they rejoieeQ) 

5* () \\ place of a suffix, as often elsewhere, occurs below e. g. 2, 12; 3,8; 12, 3; 

here doubtless vaguely, ‘men’s slaves’. — S 7 i 77 i is probably identical with the verb ‘to be sad’, 
hitherto known only from texts in Dendera (cf. W. Z. 43 [1906], 113) and from Ca 7 iopus 26. 29, 


where r/'r anoXvoiv rov uiidtovg is rendered by 


'CCl . This sense suits well here, and 


fairly well in 3,4; in 1,5 the context is lost. Spuii in 12,6 is possibly a different word. — The 
conjecture 71/1771 is accepted by Sethe, who translates as above. 


5 ^ 




till 


IS' 




j\ 


flkp' 


Forsooth^ { 777 C 71 S) hearts are violc 77 t. Plagac is throughout the la 7 td. Blood is everywhere. 
Death is 7 iot lackuigif). The 77 iu 77 i 77 iyelothif) speaks, before ever 07 te co 77 ies 7 iear //(?) 

2, 5. is apparently a term of opprobrium for all malign influences. It is used of 

the Hyksos Sail. I, 1,1; cf. Pap. Leide 7 i 350 recto 1,13. It is especially frequent in magical texts 
n the phrase 8, 9; 15, 1; Pap. Leide 7 i 346, 2,4. 7, where it cannot be 

altogether dissociated from the masculine word in Middle Kingdom texts; eS.mi Slmit 

r 7 ipt ulw, Shiuhe 45; similarly ^spelt Trav. 15, 179; r 7 tpt 71 tdw L. D. 11 150a, 6; 

7 ibt idzv, Floqne 77 t Pcasa 7 it B 1,120. 

2, 6. The verb 7 tk^ 7 i (or f^ 7 iT) is probably corrupt; a similar word occurs in 4, 2. In 
both places the emendation pg would be suitable. — The translation of the last two 

.sentences is due to Sethe. The sense seems to be: corpses are everywhere, and the very ban¬ 
dages cry out, so that they can be heard without drawing near to them. 

G a r d i n <r r. 


4 
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2,6-7. 


iTli I KZ:: 


10 N'C 


^ 0 AWW 

A/WWk 


n I 




(2, 7 ) 


n 


mn 


/WWVA Q Cl /VWWk Q 

n [i'^) e 


(in 


/v/w>^A 1 _ r I 

A/W>A\/N I 

/N/W>A\A n I 


Forsooth^ 7Hany dead ynoi are buried in ihe river. The stream is a septtlchre^ and the 
place of embalmment has become stream. 


2, 7. For hU cf. below 7, 8 and see Erman’s note on Lebensmitde 52, where the sug¬ 
gested rendering ‘bier’ may possiblj’ be correct. Elsewhere however the word has the wider 
meaning ‘tomb’, even in prose, d. Pap. Kahun 12,12; El Amrah 29,6. See too the mastaba- 
like determinative In the Pyramidtexts (P 607). 

JV'bt has several meanings: (1) doubtful in the old title (2) ‘kitchen’ ‘refectory'* 

or the like in d'Orbiney 15,7; L. D. Ill 2370,8; (3) ‘place of embalmment’, especially frequent on 
the Serapeum stelae, cf. Rec, de Trav, 21,72; 22,20.167; 23,77; (4) ^ wider sense ‘tomb’ 
Hanover stele R.) = Rec, de Trav. 17,4; Vienna stele 148 (late). Here one might hesitate 

between (3) and (4); in 7,8 ‘tomb’ is certainly the preferable meaning; in 4, 4 = 6, 14 the con¬ 
text refers to embalmment, so that the third sense is there the most likely. 


I|e 



o 



2,7-2,8. 


oa 




ffl w 




I V\ I Cl 


Ql 


A 

I 





I I I 


0 111 


(2, S) 



AWWrt 

I I I 


Forsooth,^ the wealthy are in motirning. The poo7^ man is full of joy. Every toivn says: 
let ns suppress the poiverful among us, 

2, 7. For nhwt cf. below 5,3; see Erman’s note on LebensmYide 14S; Spiegelberg in 
A. Z. 43 (1906) 133. — see above on 2, 4 — Hr, see the note on i, 1. — Knii\ cf. 9, 5. 




111 


2 , 8 . 


O -A I n 




a Ms. 


b Ms. inserts /wwsrt between pS and rk. 


I I I 


Forsooth^ 7ncn are like gm-birds, Squalorf) is throughout the land, Theix ts none whose 
clothes are white in these times. 

2, 8. The interpretation suggested for this passage is in the main due to Sethe. The 
^w-bird, of which the female Is depicted on the reliefs Irom Abu Gurab now in the 

Berlin Museum, closely resembles the ibis: the allusion may be either to its sombre colouring, or 
to its habit of wallowing in the mud. 

Jl^m 'vord ‘dirt(r)’ Sinuhe 291, ^ | J] ^ 
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Ebers 89, 16. 18; and [tossibly in | 1 ^ ^ {scil. ti ‘the land’), Urkunden IV 247> 

if sbt is there to be read. — Hd hbsxu^ as epithet, occurs Simihe 153; Petrie, Dendcreh 15,4; 
Leiden V 6. 


< 


? ? 




Forsooth^ the land turns round as does a pott€7'^s lohcch The robber is a possessor of 
riches, < The rich 7}mn?) is \bcconie?\ a plunderer. 

2, 8. Jlfsnh ‘to turn round’ ‘be reversed', first in Zauberspr. f. Mutter u. Kind 2, i; in 

the New Kingdom spelt either so (e. g. Pap. Leiden 350, recto 2,6), or without ;/ 

Worterb. 704), often with the meaning ‘to turn away’ dazzled by the light of the sun. — Nhp 
‘potter’s wheel’, Br. Worterb. 795. 

2, 9. Nb ^liiu, see the note on 2, 5. — H^kw again above 2,2; the plural h^ky below 8, 10. 11. 
If the form be participial, it can only be that of the imperfect active participle, as the plural h^ky 
shows (cf. Sethe, Verbum II § 870). In this case the sense must be: he who was once a robber 
is now rich, and he who was formerly rich is now a robber. However both Lange and Sethe 
prefer a passive meaning for h^kw ‘a man who is plundered’ or ‘captured as plunder’. — The 
lacuna before ni h^*7o is not nearly big enough to have contained the substantive which the anti¬ 
thesis demands; and it should probably be assumed that nb or some synonymous expression, 

has been omitted by the scribe. 



X, ® 


Forsooth^ trusty servants^i) are \like}\ . The poor man [complains}]: 

how terrible it is{})\ what am I to do} 

2,9. KfKib., a good quality of uncertain meaning, cf. Prisse 8,6. 13,8; frequently as 
epithet of the e. g. Bersheh I 20. 29; Kekhmere 3, 33. — For hr-wy the above rendering 

is proposed by Sethe. 

2 , 10 . 


(2, .0) 



AAAAAA 







at— 

e 




AA/VWV 

/WSAAA 

(5 /WWSA 


Forsooth^ the luvcr is blood., and {yet) men drink of it. Men shrink fromif) {tasting}) 
human beingSy and thirst after ivatcr. 

2, 10. Nl as transitive verb in Eloquent Peasant B 2^106 
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(cf. also ibid. B i, i lO) wliere Vogelsang suggests: ‘StoBe niclit zuriick den, der dich anbettclt’. 
For ‘zuriickstosscn’ we should prefer ‘shrink from’, but the difference of construction here is a 
difficulty. — Ibi apparently nowhere else used transitively. 




2 , 10 - 11 . 


III* 


1^1 I I 









(MO I] 




n 




Forsooth^ gates colitmns and wallsi^) arc consumed by firc\ {la/tile) the . of the 

kings palace stands firm and endures, 

2, lo. hcTQ and in 7, 10, and 7, 9 are possibly plurals of a feminine 

word drt ‘wall’ (? cf. {|^ ^ 9, 14) that has survived in the Coptic oso, (Sethc, Vcrbum HI 92); 
here of wood, hence Probably quite distinct from two other feminine words 

‘sarcophagus’ {Pyramidtexts M. 427) and ‘chamber’ (ver}' frequent in the temple of 

Dendera). In the second half of this section dr{zut) is masculine, and may be identical with an 
obscure word Siniihe 198, Toth, cd.\^2X. 108,8; 130,14; cf. too the masculine 

word Abbott 2, 13; Amherst 2, 2; Pap, Turin 42,6, where the meaning ‘wall’ fits well. 

All these words are to be kept apart from imd}\ mdi\ sdr^ examples of which are quoted Rec, 
de Trav, 21,39—40. — ^ correct form, if the verb be 2 ae. gem., though 

geminated forms ar(i rare outside the Pyramidtexts (Sethe, Vcrbum II 106). 


a. So Sethe; the traces 6t. 


a 



oj 





Forsooth,^ the ship of the [Southerners] has gone adrift^f The tenons are destroyed. 
Upper Egypt has become dry [zoastes^] 

2,11. Several words of similar appearance must here be carefully 

distinguished. (1) P^HD^ {s 7 oh^) ‘to praise* ‘glorify’ ‘vaunt’; construed with e. g. 

L, D. Ill 140b, 4; Iiiscr, Dedie, 99; with //, e. g. Pap. Kahun 39, 24; Mission 15, i 2, 2 (Luxor); 
Pap. Berlin 3049, 3, 7; and with direct object, probably below 7, 14; Anast. / 15, 2, and in a few 
other passages. In a bad sense ‘to boast’ (with w), Urkunden IV 751. 973. The determinative 
^ that is sometimes found in the writing of this word is perhajis derived from sh^. (2) p HU 
'5'//:? ‘to be in confusion’ ‘to go astray' or the like. Cf.^ 3 ^ 

of the confusion that took hold of the Shosu, L. D. HI i2Sa; D p^^^PfO 

is in confusion’ Pap. Leiden 345, recto 1 3. 3; ^ siifiilar meaning is appropriate below in i 2, i 2 

(parallel to ////;/) as well as here, and possible in 12,9. The writing with 70 (here; Pap, Leiden 343, 
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recto 7,2; Pap. Leiden 350, recto 5, 15) may be due to a confusion with swh'^. (3) Possibly to 
be distinguished from (i) and (2) is |-^ {Siid 5, 23; Prisse 14,11; perhaps here 1,5), which 

may refer to a bad quality such as ‘ingratitude’*. 

Dpt metaphorically for the shi|) of state (so Lange, Sethe) only here. — As Sethe points 
out /idi nwt must be taken together, and separated from the following words: 'the southern town’ 
would be nt rsl, not nt ini (see Ji. Z. 44 [1907], 5) — One might hesitate between the resto¬ 
rations ® and ® ; the latter would refer to Thebes. 

roiiii [Oil’ 


(2, 12) 



2,12-2,13. 



n 






>' ' • 11 iH W 


(^> 3 ) i 


0 \ 

Q 


TI %-(2 




^ "S’I' 


I^orsooi/iy crocodiles are ghittedij) with what they have captured. Men go to them of their 

own accord. It fares ill with the earth toofi) People say\ ivalk not here^ behold it is a . 

Behold people tread \upon the earth}\ like fishes, Plie timid man does notif) distinguish it 
through terror. 


2, 12. In this extremely difficult passage Sethe proposes, with great ingenuity, to under¬ 
stand as follows. The crocodiles have more than enough to feed upon; men commit suicide by 
casting themselves into the river as their prey. A foreign word \h\fp or \f\fp may have stood 
in the first lacuna. (1 . — To continue: we must emend hd-hv n ts or the 

like; no better are conditions upon the land. Here people tell one another not to tread in this 
place or that, for it contains a sn\ so everj^one walks as carefully as though he were a fish which 
fears to be put in the sn^ whatever that may be; cf. Urkiinden IV 659 the corpses of the slain 

lay • Men are so full of terror that they can no longer distin¬ 

guish the earth from the water. 




I I I (2 




2,13-~14. 

^ I _ (2,14) 


° lt; [f, ® ^ 11 ^® ® 

a 'This reading, oo longer recognizable on llie original papyrus, is strongly suggested by the facsimile. 



o 


0 


t) Such arc the conclusioos to which my examination of the Dictionary material brought me. Sethe, who h.as studied the in¬ 
stances .afresh, writes to me suggesting another view. He considers that originally meant ‘to roar’, csp. of Typbonic animals, (cf. the 

passages from /Vr/. Leid. 343 and 350 etc., here too metaphorically „das Schiff der SUdlandrr kraebt**); the meaning ‘to boast’ ‘praise* he 
regards as secondary and derivative. It seems to me that if this view be accepted the distinction between rtvh and shi becomes very dubious; 
it is at least remarkable that two words of so similar appearance should both denote Typhonic attributes; and I very much doubt the transi¬ 
tion of meaning from ‘roar’ to ‘praise’. Therefore I prefer my owo mode of interpretation, though of course its .assumption of confused 
spellings is by no means satisfactory. Wc sorely need early examples of (i) and (2). 
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Forsooth, men arc fciv. He who places his brother in the ground is (raerywhcrc^i) When 
the of/iciants{}) have spokenilp), he [/lees}] without delay. 

2, 13. 'nd ‘few’; the meaning of the word is convincingly demonstrated by the following 
quotations: Piankhi 13 AO 347,3,3 0 *^ “ 

1 i I I Li-l I AAAAAA C-J. I I I | I Wi/W till >^AAAA^ 

(epithets of tlie Homs of (§.(§. and below 12, 14. 

Setlie points out that dii sn-f m /i can only be the subject of a nominal sentence in 
which ni st nbt is predicate; but for the meaning ‘bury’ attributed to dit m parallels are wanting, 

2, 14. RlnvAht ‘the learned’, possibly here the officiants at the funeral ceremony. —The 
proposed restoration is somewhat too long, a defect that might be remedied by the omission of 


2,U. 




O 




^37 

\ 


Forsooth, the well-born man .7 vithoiit being recognisedQ) The child of his 

lady has become the son of his maidservant. 

2, 14. sP ‘the son of a man’, i. e. doubtless a man who was able to point to a well- 
to-do father, in opposition to the base-born slave. Cf. below 4, 1; Hat Nub 8, 3; Prissc 15, 4, 

Abydos III 29; Vatican Naophoros (contrasted with ~ 37 (^^ 99 )> 7 ^’ 

especially Stele of Tutankhamon 17 ^ — I can suggest no plausible 

emendation that will suit the traces in the lacuna. 

The second clause is not at all clear. Sethe thinks that the sense may be: in these times 
when all social relations are reversed it happens that the son of a man’s mistress sinks to the 
position of son of the same man’s female slave. /Vnother and perhaps preferable solution would 
be to take ms as the particle (for the writing cf. 3,2) and to read ‘his mistress becomes 

the daugliter of his maidservant’ i. e. humbler even tlian his maid-servant. But neither e.xplanation 
gives a really satisfactory meaning. 


3,1. 


(3. ■) Him 




\ I fWO Q I I H 






.a Ms 




Forsooth, the Desert is throughout the Land. The nomes arc laid ivastc. A foreign tribe 
from abroad has come to Egypt. 


3, I. The emendation (or |jj, which Sethe proposes, is undoubtedly correct; 

sec on 1,9. — Hb^ and not hbUi must be read in the lacuna, feminine plurals taking the pseudo- 


l) For Ihc reading si (not r?) cf. the variant (j MetUrnichsttU i8. 
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participle in the form of the 3rcl. person masculine singular, cf. 2, 4; 4, 13; 9, i. — /<://must be 
translated 'a foreign tribe' (Sethe „ein Bogenvolk"), as the feminine pseudoparticiple tyfl shows. 


3 , 1 - 3 , 2 . 








‘ 


Forsoothy people eomeQ) . There are no Egyptians anywhere. 

3, 2. If, as is probable, this section continued the topic that was broached in the last, 
rmt must be taken to mean ‘Egyptians’; see the note on i, 9. 


3 , 2 ^ 3 , 3 . 
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a Ms. AwsAA with a superfluous «, as in i, i. 

I I I 

Forsoothy gold and lapis lazuli, silver and 7nalachitey ea?'nelia?i and bronzey stone of Ycbhet 

and . are fastened on the neeks of female slaves. Good things a?'e in the land, 

( Yef) the 7nistresses of houses say: would that we had something to eat, 

3, 2. On hni^g^t and ibht see Brugsch, Sieben Jahre der Hungei'snothy pp. 129—130; 
hnEg^t alread)' Zauberspr. f. Mutter u, Kindy verso 2, 6. 

3, 3. Mnh of 'fastening’ beads on a thread, ibid, recto 1,3; verso 2, 6: here too the 
reference is to costly necklets. — Read ^P2,4. — 

sic 

form, for i i -5’ 7 formula 

frequently so written. 


3 , 3 - 3 , 4 . 




Forsooth, . noble ladies. Their limbs are in sad plight by 

reason of {their) rags. Their hearts sink if) in greeting [one anothei''^] 

3, 4. Snniy see on 2, 5, here metaphorically. — Isywt ‘rags’, again below in 7 , i i: either 
from IS 70 ‘to be old’ or from isy ‘to be light’ or ‘worthless’. — Btky in 9, i determined 

b}*!® seems to mean sonu'thing bad; the verbal stem appears in J J J IVeni 29, and in 

J| ed. Nav. i 13, 5; also in some late te.xts quoted by Br., Vlorterb, Suppl,y 463. — 

I'he sense may be: noble ladies are now so ill clad that they are ashamed to greet their friends. 
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3,4-3,6. 

(|^(3. s) [||ipg|)|I),/ jra 
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Forsooth, boxes of ebony arc broken up. Precious acacia-ioood is cleft asunder 


3 > 5 - Gmgm transitively 'to tear asunder’ of limbs and bones, Pap. Leiden 350 recto 5, i 1; 
‘to tear up 'destroy’, of papyrus books, on M. K. sarcophagus, Rec, de Trav. 26, 227; intransi¬ 
tively, 'to break’ of trees, Shipwrecked Sailor 59. 


3,6—3,10. 



Forsooth^ the builders \of Pyraniidsif) have become] ficlddabonrcrs. Those who 7ocre in 
the divine bark arc yoked together {J). A Jen do not sail nortlrwards to \Byblos\ today. What shall 
7 ve do for cedars for our mummies, 7 vith the produce of 7vhieh priests are buried, and 7vith the 
oil of 7uhich [chiefs] arc embalmed as far as I\eftiu. They come no more. Gold is lacking, 

the . of all handicrafts is at an end (r). The <.> of the kings palace 

is despoiled f) What a great thing it is that the people of the Oases come 7vith their festival 
spices f) . 7 Vith fresh redmctflants . of birds . 


3, 6. This section, together with that which follows, forms the continuation and develop¬ 
ment of the thought first touched upon in the last paragraph (3,4—3,6), where the wanton 
destruction of precious kinds oi wood was alluded to. These costly materials are no longer 
replaced by fresh imports; the cedars of Lebanon, so indis|)ensable in the rites of embalmment and 
for the construction of the divine barks in the temples, are fetched by the Kg) ptians from Byblos 
no more, though they are used by priests and chieftains as far as distant Crete. The Kgjptians 
must think themselves fortunate if they still can obtain the comparatively trivial products of 
the Oases. 
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After kdw the traces are difficult to read; hpr is rendered likely by the following letter 
the plural strokes are probable, and above them there is some sign like r^n. Perhaps AJ 
is the right reading; does not suit well, for ‘to build ships’ is in Egyptian usually mdh or 

simply /V/, but not kd, 'Phe sense is not clear: ])erhaps the ‘Pyramidbuilders’ and ‘those who 
were in the divine bark’ are the princes and priests of Egypt, who in contrast to the foreign 
chieftains and priests mentioned below, are now reduced to the position of field-labourers. 

Dpt ntr elsewhere either (i) a mythological ship, cf. Pyramidtexts^ T 93; Urkunden IV^ 366; 
or (2) the divine bark used in the temple ceremonies; so often in tomb-formulae where the 
deceased man expresses the wish that he may sail therein, or states that he has done so, e. g. 
iMission V 545; Brit. Mus. stele 580; Cairo, M. K. stele 20564. Such divine ships were usually 
made of cedar-wood. — Adjd ‘yoked’, like oxen to the jdough. 

3, 7. The conjecture [^] ‘Byblos’ is due to Sethe, and suits the traces, the 

space, and the context quite admirably. It is now well-known that Byblos was the [)ort from 
which the PLgyptians sought access to the Lebanon; see Sethe, Eine ag. Exped. nach dem Lebanon, 
pp. 2. 8. — Pw-tri (cf. below 3> 13; 4, b) is the NE writing of the old interrogative particle ptriy 
pti, cf. Erman, Aeg. GrammP § 387. — For the spelling of \rtn see the note on 3,3; and for 
similar phrases, cf. 3, 13; 4, 7. 

The next two clauses must be taken as relative sentences, in which the suffix of ]mv'Sn and 
hy in sft try refer to the word "peu. This is the explanation adopted by Sethe. 1 had rejected it 
for two reasons, neither of which is convincing; (i) imv-sn ‘their tribute’ ‘produce’ is difficult, if 
‘their’ refers to "sw ‘cedars’; (2) sft-o'A is mentioned in the ancient lists of offering (e. g. Mar. 
Mast.Czy, D47) beside /vsa/saa Q g. The metaphor of (1) is indeed hard, but still not 
impossibly so. The answer to (2) is that s/t is a generic word, and as such may be distinguished 
from the more specific expression ‘cedar-oil’. But there is no reason why cedar-oil should not 
occasionally be called s/t; indeed in the magical papyrus Salt 825, 2, 3 it seems to be specially 
so used: the blood of Geb fell upon the ground, and grew; 


A/SA/VNA 

AAA/WN 


W (5 

‘thus came into existence the cedar, and from its water the cedar-oil’. In Coptic lye 
itcufie is cedar-wood, and cnfcerciep is used for ‘cedar-oiP or ‘cedar-resin’ (see Peyron). 

Sd^oA ‘to embalm’ cf. Urk^atden IV 538. 913; 

Tu?n Brit. Ahis. stele 378, 9 = Sharpe, Eg. Inscr. I 48. Whether the word 

is identical with Ebers is uncertain. 

3, 8. For the latest discussion of the land Kfthu (here wrongly spelt) see W. Max Muller, 
Mitt^ d. Vorderas. Gcs., 1904, 2, pp. 13—15. — Hd and kn seem to be parallel verbs, though 
kn is elsewhere unknown before the New Kingdom. — inyt only here. 

3, 9. In kf^ Sethe sees the verb ‘to be laid waste’; in this case a word must be lost 
before nt. Perhaps it would be better to emend \\^^ ^ The king’s palace is stripped bare’. 

Sethe is probably right in understanding zvr-wy ironically: the products of the Oases were 
^'ery insignificant as compared with those of Asia. — Hbyt elsewhere unknown. — Rdmt (often 
wrongly transcribed ddmf) cf. JiarHs 8, 4; 27, ii etc.; Anast. IV 8, ii; and as a product of the 

Gardiner. 5 
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Wady Natrun {S/i/ hmU, reckoned as one of the Oases, Oiim., Die Oasen d. Lib. Whste, p. 29), 
lUoqncnt Peasant R 9. 

3, 10 probably named other articles that came from the Oases. 


3 , 10 -- 3 , 13 . 
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Forsooth, Elephantine and Thinisilp) are [the dominion op:\ Upper Eg^pti^^, '^^^ilho 7 it 

pay mg taxes owing to eivil strife. Lacking are grain if), charcoal, . 

. The products of craftsmen . the palace. To udiat purpose is a trea^ 

surediouse zvithout its revenues ? Glad indeed is the heart of the king, zvhen Truth conics to him ’ 
Loy cilery foreign country [comes}]\ That is our zvater\ That is our happiness\ What shall zoe 
do dn respect thereof} All is rnin\ 

3, 10. The translation of the first sentence is that proposed by Sethe. Suit, as it stands, 
is the feminine adjective, and the only suitable substantive that can be emended is itrt. Properly 
speaking, the itrt suit is the old Upper Eg)'ptian palace, the so-called pr-zvr (A. Z. 44 [1907], 17) 
but since later the expression ‘the two itnuL is used as a synonym for ‘Egy'pt’ (e. g. Piehl, 
Jnscr. II 33,5), so here itrt hn t might mean ‘Upper Egypt*. I'he sense would then be that the 
dominion of Upper P-gypt is now restricted to the countr\^ between Elephantine and Thinis, which 
were, at a certain moment in the XI tli. i^ynasty, the actual limits of the kingdom (see Meyer, 
Nachtr'dge zur acg. Chronologic, p. 24). — It is however not quite certain that Tny is to be 
understood as Thinis; instead of the ex[)ected determinative the Ms. seems to have a ver¬ 
tical stroke. 

^ we should 
see Ebers 30, 5; 

104, 7. — Ifbt ‘charcoal’, see Br. Worterb. Suppl., 1381. 

3, 12, Afr ib, cf. below 13, 14; IVestcar 14; 12,8. The contrary' is expressed by 
c. g. ibid. 12, 21; Harris 500, verso r, 5. — The sentence is to be taken, in 
agreement with Sethe, ironically; in his poverty the king must feel himself happy, if he 
obtain Truth in lieu of tribute. Thus. we have a parallel to zorzoy izo JTtizv in the last 
section (3, 9). 

The repetition of is makes it likely that the next clause is also ironical. Perhaps we should 
emend instead of tribute, ever}* countr}' comes, i. e. the land is overrun with foreigners. 


3, II. [H^Xyl ‘civil strife’, cf. Sinuhe B 7; below 7,6; 13,2. — In | 
probably omit w and construe as above 3, 8. — Irtizv possibly a kind of fruit, ; 
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Mw n p~ii> may be an allusion to the phrase ‘to be on the water t of someone’ i. e. subject 
to him. At all events the first person plural is a comment of the writer. 

3, 14. Piu-t)y irt^n rs, cf. above 3, 7. — For r 'kw cf. below 9,6 and the note on 7, i. 


3,13-3,14. 
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Forsooth^ mirth has perished, and is [no longer\ made. It is groaning that is throughout 
the /and., ming/ed udt/i lamentations. 

3, 13. Sbt, the old form of ctofic, cf. Shipwrec/ced Sailor 149; Pap. Leiden 346, 3, i; the 
later writings substitute / or for /, e. g. Sail. 7 8, 11; Piankhi 6 \ Pap. Bibl. Nat. 198, 2, 5. 6. 11. 

3, 14. fmt ‘groaning’ ‘grief’; as infinitive below 5, 5. 6. Elsewhere known from Metter- 
niehstele 56 ‘she traversed(r) her city groaning’; Pap Leiden 348, verso 1,2; 

(j czn ^^(2^ j ‘to grieve’, Pap. Turin 135,12. Possibly too in Sinuhe R 11 


12, 1. 




! ? 

3, H—4,1. 


Will 
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a See note p on plate 3. 

Forsooth., all dead are like those who live^.'i). Those who were Egypttansip) have become 
foreigners {}) . 

3, 14. Hopelessly obscure. — Nty ivn, cf. 2, 2 and Millingen 1,7, where Griffith sug* 
gested ‘the man of importance’. 

4, I. This is Sethe’s suggestion; rmt as above in 1,9; 3, 2. — The last phrase is quite 
untranslateable; elsewhere dit hr iv^t means ‘to place (someone) on the way’ i. e. ‘to direct’ or 
‘guide’; cf. 5 /;/////^^ 97. 25 i; Totb. ed. Nav. 75, 6. 
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Forsooth, hair has fallen out for everyone. The son of a man of rank is no (longer') 
distinguished from him who has no such father if) 


4, I. We may have here a reference to the side-lock worn by the children of the wealthy. 
— W^r is conjectured by Sethe. — For s^ si, see the note on 2, 14. — Iwty yif sxv is very 
unclear; if it is correct we must assume the word ‘father’ to be understood out of the words s^ si; 
the phrase hvty sw occurs in a vague sense also in other texts, e. g. ^ Catro 
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stele M. A\ 20539, 5; Urkundc 7 i IV 48; possibly too in 
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^ ^ Cairo stele 
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be an easy emendation. 




G?/. </. I 177. However would 


4 , 1 - 4 , 2 . 


Forsooth . on account of noise. Noise is not lackifigi^M) in years of noise. 

There is no end [to] noise. 

4, 2. There is clearly some play upon the word hncf here, the point of which is to us 
obscure. — For a suggestion with regard to 7*5* see the note on 2,6. 
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4 , 2 - 4 , 3 . 


^^ ^rr~g 


Forsooth, great and small {say ; I wish I might die. Little children say{}): he ought 
never to haz'c caused (me) to Iwei^t). 

4, 2. Wr\ the hieratic sign is different to that employed by the scribe for sr (e. g. 4, 3); 
see Gardiner, Inscr. of Mes, p. 12, note 9. — After Ir't we must emend hr or hr dd. — Mt-i 
is perhaps not impossible (see Sethe, Vcrbnm II § i5of), though the infinitive would be preferable, 
the subject of znt being already implied in mr-\. 

4, 3. \'er\’ obscure. I have adopted the interpretation preferred by Sethe; szv here refers 
to the father of the children. Another possibility is to understand tm sw elliptically and to read 
children say ‘would that it did not e.xist’ concerning life'. 
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Forsooth^ the children of princes are dashed against the zvalls. The offspring of desire 
arc laid out on the high ground. Khninn groans because of his 'toearincss. 

4, 3. This section is repeated below in 5, 6 with a short additional clause. Both versions 
are here given together. — HytiO\ for the strange form cf. below 4,9^ 4, 1.4; 5, 6; ^ 

6,8. — Nhbt 'neck* is clearly meaningless, and should be rejected in favour ol nht in 5,6; 
nht seems to be used in the sense of ‘to pray for’ *wish for’ children already in the Pyramid- 
texts, cf. n ^.[|j Tk“in601; so too in tlic late te.xt, Br. Tlies. 923. 
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7^8; Abbott 4,3 '(tht* possessors of tombs) 

^ upon the high ground’. In LeboisimUie ‘burial’ is said to be 

‘that which snatches a man from his house T casts (him) on the 

high ground’ i. e. on the high^<^^^^/; the resemblance between this and the Abbott passage is suf¬ 
ficiently close to warrant the identification of the words k^nr and /’ii. Another instance of the 
transition of i to ;/?' {I?) may possibly occur in the words name 

- 7 ) 1 - 7 ) 1 ^ 717 ', Pap, jud. Turm 4,9; L. D. Ill 2190) and TcDiples 1 2, 1 2, if these and 

Hai'ris 17a, 14 are really derived from ;?/ii ‘to see’; and a third case of the 
same kind may well be hath of them particles meaning ‘would 

that’. This change of sound is of course not to be confounded with the class of spellings dis¬ 
cussed by Erman, Zai' ligypt. Woi'tforsc/iinig^ pp. 13—14. 

5,7. The sense must be: Khnum groans over his wearying exertions in creating children who 
are doomed to perish at once. For Khnum as creator of mankind cf. 2,4; and for m/, see 3, 14 note. 
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Forsooth, those who were ui the place of eiiibahimoii are laid on the high gi'onnd. It is 
the secret of the eiiibalniersQ) . 

4,4 = 6, 14. — For wbt, see the note on 2,7. — Dit^a hr seems to have the same 
sense as hi hr khir in the Abbott passage quoted above in the note on 4,3. 

The second half of the paragraph is probably corrupt. The sense that we might expect 
is: the secret art of the embalmers is thereby made useless. 


4,4-4,5 (=-5,12-5,13). 

The next section, beginning with the words 7 n]s nf^ i/w, is repeated below in 5,12 foil, 
as part of a longer paragraph; its consideration is therefore deferred until we reach that passage. 
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Forsooth^ the ^^arslllanlis in their entirety are not hidden, Lenver F^ypt can boast of 

trodden roads. What shall one do} There ai'C no . anyzohcrc. People shall surely ip:) 

say\ cursed be if) the secret place \ JkhohP it is in the hands off) those 7 vho hncic it not like 

those 7vho knciv it. The Asiatics are skilled in the crafts of the Marshlands, 

4,5. The Marshlands of the 1 )(‘lta, hitlierio barely accessible to the Egyptians themselves, 

are now opened up and overrun by Asiatics, wlio have made themselves masters in the crafts 

of those regions. 

4, 6. There is appareiuK' paronomasia between uHnv and dg'^yttef and between nih-ib and 
T^’tnh, — Dg ‘to conceal’, Sinuhe 4; Prissc 5, 10; the causative sdg is much more common. — 

Mtmo hu\ either ‘trodden’ or ‘levelh'd’ roads; cf. ^ ^ j ^ ^^ 0 T ^ 

_ s\ ‘roads that were blocked on both sides are (now) trodden(?)\ Urkunden /K3S5, 




0 
vvwv\ 0 


J\ ^ Rochem. Edfou 795; Piehl, Inscr. II 20a. 


4, 7. Sethe’s conjecture (pTH ^ L^, seems too big for tlie lacuna. — For rei r, see the 

note on 7, i. — We must read jj ^ ^ |] secret place’; for this phrase, see below 6,6; 

Cairo stele M, K. 20003; licrsheh //, 21; Louvre C41; Benihasan 2, 14; and, with a less literal 

meaning, ITklinden //'" 966. —* In _^ | (d S 7 V is for (Sethe). 

4,8. Ilni ‘skilled’ e. g. Cairo stele M K, 20539; Urkunden 7 /^ 555; construed, as here, 
with cf. Anast, 7 , 1,1. 

4,8—4,13. 
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Forsooth let citizens be(T) placed over corn-rubbers if). Those udio 7 vcrc clad in fine linen 

are beaten . Q) Those 7 vho never saiv the day go forth unhindered (.^) Those who 

7oere on the couches of their husbands^ let them sleep upon .^(0. ^ 

is heavy to me* concerningif) . laden 7 vith %iti 70 -oil. Load theniQ) 7 vith vessels filled udth 

. \Let}\ them knerw the palanquin. As for the butler^ 7 vcar him oiitQ}), Good 
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are the remedies thereof. Noble ladies suffer Q) like slave-girls. Musicians are in if the chambers 

within the halls {}). What they sing to the goddess Alert {}) is dirges Q). Stoiy-tellersif . 

over the corn-rubbers. 


4,8—4,13. This paragraph teems with difficulties, and the interpretation here offered is 
put forward with the utmost diffidence. The. point seems to li(^ in the words good are the 
remedies thereof (4,11 —12), wliich must be ironitally meant, as the next clauses go on to say 
that noble ladies suffer if) like slave-girls, the female musicians sing iK^hing but dirges, etc. The 
phrase fhrt by suggests that some desperate remedy by which the ILgyptians might find an 
issue out of their afflictions had been proposed — not seriously of course — in the preceding 
lines, and the occurrence of an imperative (4, 10) seems to confirm this hypothesis. Now the 

first sentences of the section appear to S]Deak of the degradation of citizens to menial duties, and 
there are references to the palanquin, to butlers, and to myrrh and spices. Is it not possible that 
the general sense may be as follows? However brutally individuals maj' compel others to cater 
to their personal luxury, all such striving after diversions is vain and futile; the noble lady cannot 
isolate herself from the surrounding misery, and suffers no less than heV maid-servants; even the 
singers and story'-tellers within her halls have no other theme than the common woe. 

4,8. Hnmio is discussed by Griffith in his note on Pap. Kahun 12,5. — J 


C/rkunden /y 82,1 is a species of stone; here however it seems, as in some other passages, to 
mean the stone upon which female slaves grind corn with the ‘corn-rubber’; cf. the statuettes of 
female domestics from Middle Kingdom tombs and the similar methods employed in bread-making 
that are still practised in Lower Nubia (Garstang, Burial Customs pp. 63—64 and 128). In the 
magical treatise Pap. Leiden 343 recto 2, S (= verso 4, 3) the malady or evil spirit is thus ad- 
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dest thou (corn) over a corn-rubber, so servest thou over the corn-rubber of P and P\ 
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larly Prisse 5, 10: ‘A good saying is more hidden than a gem; it is found 
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in the hand of female slaves over the corn-rubbers’ i. e. among domestics in the lowest 
station of life. Note how suitabh' the preposition hr is used in this connection. Here therefore 
it seems to be .said that citizens are degraded to the vilest menial duties. Binvt occurs again 


below in 4,13. — Observe that is here the passive of the sdmfk)xx\\ not the pseudoparti- 

ci|)le; an action, not a state or condition, is therefore here described, and in accordance with the 
view of the passage above suggested I \^enture to translate it as an optative. 

4,9. As Sethe points out, hbsy, and are imperfect, not perfect, ])articiples; perhaps 
they refer to customaiy action in the past — ‘those who used to be clad’ etc. The meaning of 
the first two clauses (those introduced by hbsy and tmf is not clear. For 7 vny we ought appar¬ 
ently to read the feminine plural. 

4, 10. The imperative m/, on the view of the general drift above proposed, is virtually 
ronce.ssive in sense: ‘however much those who are on the beds of their hu.sbands be caused (now) 

to lie on.(i. e. whatever brutal degradation men may inflict on women of rank). 

(yet all such) remedies are futile’. No doubt this interpretation is difficult; but it may perhaps be 
more easily reconc iled with tlie rest of the context than Sethe’s proposal; he regards this as a wish 
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of tlu! .s])cakcr, who dosiros such luxury to dune away with. — Sd 7 a^ here determined with a 
sign tliat seems to be an imperfectly made has as det(;rininative in 7,10; in both pas* 

sages th(‘ word is contrasted with hnkyt^ and obviously denotes some less agreable place of 

repose. In 9, \ 'waterskin’ appears to occur in a similar, though obscure, cont(‘,\t. 

as it stands, can only be a comment of the speaker: if we accept this view, huf 

dus 7'] )' (for dns )’ cf. 4, 14) must be translated Mt (i. e. this state of affairs) is heavier to me 

than’ — what follows being a mere elaborate metaphor for a particularly heavy burden. But (i) 
such a comment would be insufferably abrupt and cannot be made to fit in with the preceding 

sentence, and (2) it seems far from likely that the mention of ‘myrrh’ 'vessels’ ‘palanquin’ in a 

conte.xt clearly alluding to luxurious life (cf. ‘butlers’ ‘musicians’ ‘stor)^-teIIers’) is merely figurative. 

Therefore I should prefer to emend; ‘When the.say ‘It is heavy to 

me’ concerning sdiu (unknown) laden with *;///ee-oiI, (then) load them with vessels full of..; 

[let] ‘them know (the weight of) the palanquin'. The sense would be: do not spare your servants, 
when they complain of the heaviness of their burdens; and this would be another of the ‘remedies’, 
the futility of which is soon to be pointed out. 

4, 1 i. hidhst would then be an imperative, like /;;// sdj'-s)i above, and possibh' like Iid-S 70 
below, hidi has two meanings ‘to load (a person)’ and ‘to carr\’’ ‘support’ a loadb — For %idic 
cf. Mar. Mast, D 10.41; 64,6; Cai 7 v stele M. K. 20514. 

4,12, On the view here adopted 71/7' p 7 o phrt hy is the climax and answer to what 
precedes: fine is the cure which such callous luxury brings! Nf 7 ' would then be used ironically, 
as in 3, I 2. 

cf. 13,5; in Totb, cd, Nav. 42,22 apparently an intransitive verb for ‘to suffer' 
or the like; ^ (3^^* infirmae) seems to occur in a similar sense in the Pyramidtexts (cf. Sethe. 

AA/WVS \ _ I /VWVSA 

Vcrd 7 i 772 265); as substantive [1 Mcttoniichstclc 55; Rochem. Edfo7i I 321,324. 

//;/)'/ ‘female musicians’ cf. JVcstca7' 10,1; 11,24. In a Theban tomb (t/r/v/W^vz /f '1059) 

O Amon and other gods are depicted carrv’ing the 7777 i\t and sistrum, and are therefore 


o I ( I 


'musicians’, rather than ‘dancers’ as Frman proposed. — ^ nj ^ ^3’ Mcttc 7 ')iichstel€ 48; 


Sail. II 7, 2 ; 11,2. 

4, 13. A word 


rT 


occurs in Za7ibc7'sp7\ f. Muttc 7 ' a. Knni 2,5, but it is ditficult to 

, for which 

«—» i I 

see 7,14 note. — For 77'thv see the note on 1,8. 


see what it could mean in this connection. We oueht doubtless to emend <=> 
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4.13-4,14. 
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i) The (ransition of mc.'ininj' is iulcrcsting: it consists in (he conversion of some thing or person more n'lnotely aflected by the 
meaning of the verb into its object. Simil.ir instances that I have noted .\rc: and ;/'</ ‘to plant' trees, and ‘to plant* gardens with trees, 

An ‘to nod’ with .approval over something, then ‘to approve’, /y‘to lay bare* something, ‘to uncover’, then ‘to remove' the covering: 

*(o take away’ something from somebody, then ‘to rob’ a person; ‘to divide’, especially ‘to decide’ a case for somebody, then ‘to judge’: 
snm ‘to feed' someone, then ‘to feed upon’ something. 
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Forsooth^ all female slaves arc free with their tongues. When their mistress speaks^ it is 
irksome to the servants. 


4>J3- Shm 7)2 means ‘to possess’ ‘liave rights over’; the meaning must therefore be; 
female slaves feel themselves at liberty to say what they like. 

4,14. D71S r, see above 4,10. 



4,14-^5,2. 
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Forsooth^ trees are destroyed (?). / have separated him and the slaves 

of hu house. People will say^ when they hear of it: destroyed are cakes if) for 7 nost{p) childre 7 i. 
There is no food . Todays like what is the taste thereof today} 


4,14. This passage again is full of difficulties, and there can be little doubt that the text 
is corrupt. The first clause has no verb, unless we assume that sk and 7 vn are pseudoparticiples, 
to which the scribe, misunderstanding them, has given wrong determinatives. — hvdm) etc. is in 
itself a perfectly intelligible sentence, but the pronoun hv lacks an antecedent and the meaning 
of the whole context is a riddle, hvd is usually construed with one direct object and the pre¬ 
position r (e. g. Sinuhe 224; Ebers 108,5; below 12, i i), but the construction with two objects is 
also found, cf. IMar. Karn. 37,31; Mar. Abyd. I 7,70. 

5,1. M intransitive, or passive, cf. 3,8.11, — Fk^ ‘cake’ e. g, Ebers 17,4; 22,7; 44,2; 

Eloquent Peasant 1,301. — For JAiv followed by a genitive Lange quotes 5 ^ ^ 




Ebers 76,3, 


^ 111 ^ 


0 


Urhmden IV I 20. 


I I I 


5, 2. jWin is probably repeated twice by error. — The metaphorical use of dpt ‘taste’ for 
the taste of evil, death, etc., is by no means rare; cf. below 13,5; Sin2the B 2 y, Anast. VII 1,1. 
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5,2-5,3. 
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Forsooth^ princes arc hungiy and in distress. Servants are sowed{}) . 

. ... by reason of 7 nou}ming. 

5,2. Sivn ‘to be in pain’ or the like, cf. below 5,14; Rochem. Edfou 7403,4. The cau¬ 
sative SS 1 .U 71 (in the phrase ssiun ib below 11,5; 12,7) is far commoner, and is chiefly employed 
of the ‘chastisement’ of enemies. A substantive sw7iyt ‘pain’ occurs in Zauberspr. f. Mutter u. 
Khid, recto 3,2. 


5,3. 



Gardiner. 
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P'orsooth^ the hot-headed (?) man says: If / knew cohere God is, then wotild I make offerings 
unto him. 


5,3. 7 ^^ 7 if thus used, only here: Prisse seems to have in a similar sense I 

'■’5 12,3. - It seems impossible to suggest an appropriate reading for the 

indistinct signs that follow /V; yet there can be little doubt as to the meaning of the section as 
a whole, especially as the particle k^ is elsewhere found introducing the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence, e. g. Paf. 7nag. Harris 7, 2; dHrbiney 8,5. — T71, in Coptic Tcon, again below 12,5. 
— tri^ here ‘to make offerings’ (Lange, Sethe); the verb occurs in this sense not only In the 
phrase zrt ihi^ but also elsewhere, e. g. Urkunden /F123. 


5,3-5,4. 
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T^XliP. 

Forsooth^ \RighO.\ is throng/ioiit the land in this its fiame. JVhat 7Hcn do, in appealing 
to it, is Wrong. 


5,3. The rendering of this passage is suggested to me by Sethe; he understands m rn-st 
pwy to mean .,4em Namen naelP. The sense obtained is good; but the traces shown by the 
facsimile after hu ms do not seem to suit the conjecture Mit. 


5,4-5,5. 
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Farsoothy runners . robber. All his propei'ty is eanded off. 


5,4. The first part of this section is hopelessly corrupt. — S'//.?:!:' cf. Israel stele 5. 

5,5. 
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Forsooth, all animals, their hearts weep. Cattle moan because of the state of the land. 


5,5. For the writing- of '|^|h below 15, 14; A. Z. 43 (1906) 35, ;; 37,17. — The 
metaphorical use of rmy with ib ‘heart’ is very curious. — For hut see the note on 3, 14. 

5,6-5,7. 

This section = above 4,3—4 with a brief addition. It has been dealt with above p. 36—7. 



5,7 5,9. 
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’T f 

Forsoothy ierro7' slays\^!). The timid 7 na 7 i . your ene^nies. Few 

are . Is it by following the crocodileQ) and eleaving it astuider^ 

Is it by slaughtering the liofiy roasted on the fire} Is it by sprifiklingif) Ptah . 

. wherefoix . that you give to him} //(r) does not reach hurt} It is misery if) 

that you give to him. 

5,7. Here again the suggested renderings can serve no other purpose than to display 
the grammatical structure of the sentences, and to convey some slight impression of the subject 
with which they deal. It is possible that the greater part of the section may not consist, as the 
translation implies, of the words of the timid man: the speaker may be addressing his audience directly, 
and scoffing at their inability to cope with their enemies. — ^d^ in parallelism with stidwy is 
probably the wrong, but by no means uncommon, spelling of st ‘terror'. — For nd twt cf. the 
equally obscure expression %id hprxv-sn in 13,1. 

5,8—9. We have here three rhetorical questions of like construction following the scheme 
in iw m (infinitive) n (substantive). Sethe suggests that hnti may be the rare word for ‘crocodile’ 
known from Lebensmude 79; Pap. Leiden 350 recto 3, 19. — For xvf see Erman’s note on West- 

car 8, 17. — For IP of the Ms. we must clearly read S70). 

5,9. Ind ‘calamity’ ‘misery’ cf. below 6,8; Metternichstele 56. 234; the causative study 
I^bensmiide 57. 





a Ms. \\ b Perhaps nothing lost. 


Forsoothy slavesif) . throughout the land. The strong man sends{f) to 

all people. A man strikes his brother {the son) of his mother. What is to be done} . 

. ruin. 




5, I o. Cf. Lcbetismude 107 ^ ^ /T ^ ^ O 

Whether our text borrows from Lebensmude or vice versOy or whether both have taken the phrase 
from some other literarj' composition, may be disputed; but it is obviously necessar)' to emend 
one or the other. In favour of h^zu being the more correct reading it might be argued that 
the intrusive b in h^b is due to the proximity of bzv-nb. But in other passages the antithesis to 
sf is nht and not nht hr (see Erman’s note on the Lebensmude text) and h^b may be under¬ 
stood as ‘to send for help’. The question must be left open. 


6* 
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Sn-f n nii-f d. U’cstcar 12,13; III i t,. Tlic crime here spoken of 

was a particularly heinous one, for in all lands where relationship is counted on the mother's side 
(Egy’pt represents the transitional stage), siiecially close ties exist between a man and his maternal 
brothers and uncles. — /js/ pu< tryt, compare tlie analogous phrases above 3,13; 4,7. 

5, 1 1. It is tempting to emend 3 ’ ' 3 ) ^ comment of the speaker. 
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5,11-5,12, 
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Foysoothy the ways are . I he roads are gaatded. Alcn sit ozer the bushes until 

the benighted [traveller) eonies, in order to plunder his burden. What is upon him is taken away. 
He is belaboured with blows of the sticky and slain wrongfully. 


6, 1 i. H^zey, if correct, must be a ;//>^’-form from h^tcy ‘night’ meaning the traveller who 
returns home in the night-time; else the suffix of Upzvf would be left without an antecedent. 

5,12. The latter part of the section, from nhni onwards, is repeated below in 13,5. — 
Hnni only here in this sense, it is perhaps the verb ‘to snielK metaphorically used. — j\f nf, 
cf below 11,5; 13,5; Rekhmere 10, t8; Shipzvreeked Sailor 149. 




5,12-6,1 (=4,4-4,5). 
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Forsooth, that has perished^ zuhich yesterday zvas seenif) The land is left erver to its 

zvearinessf) like the cutting of flax. Poor men . are in affliction . 

Would that there might be an end of men, no conception, no birth\ O that the earth zvould cease 
from noise, and tumult be no morel 
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5.12. For the first part of the section we possess a duplicate in 4,4—5, here given in 
the lower line of the bracketed text. 

5.13. The second clause has some resemblance to I^cbcnsvnide 121 —123; 'To whom do 

I speak today; \ TT P"T men, the land 

is left over (lit. 'remains’) to wrongdoers’*. The sense would here be: the land is left over to 
its weariness(?), as desolate as a mown field. 'I'he comparison fits in well with the first clause, 
where it is said that the old order of things, visible only a day ago, has perished. It is however 
somewhat difficult to take mU as a passive participle referring to ///i, from \vhich it is separated 
by the predicate ^kw\ if this be felt to be too hard a construction, 1*^ may be emended for 
P'^^and nfi ^kzv divided from what follows. The translation would then run: 'The old order 
has perished. He who sees the dawn (//{/Vi), the occasions of his weariness(.^) are like the cutting 
of flax’ — this being taken as the type of a fatiguing occupation. On the whole the former 
interpretation is to be preferred, supj:orted as it is by the Lcbensmiide passage. — Gnu 'to be 
slack’ ‘weak’; a substantive gmvt is not elsewhere known. — Wh^ 'to cut’ corn, or 'to hew’ 
stone, is a triliteral verb; zvhU in 4,5, If infinitive, must be wrong. 

5.14. For swn see the note on 5,2. 

'uproar’, an abstract word expressing the contrarj^ of htp 
(Br. Worterb, SnppL 934—5); it is already found in the Pyramidtexts e. g. 7 ^ 662; cf. hrw hnmv 
below 12, 13; Pap, Leiden 346, 2,8. The nomcn agentis ‘brawler’ is similarly written e. g. Pyramid- 
texts T 245. For the determinative see the note on ^tpzv 1,2. 


6 , 1 - 6 , 3 . 


(5 
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Forsooth, [?ncn eat] herbs, and zvash {them) dozun zuith zvater. No fruit{}) nor herbs are 

found {for/ the birds . is taken azvay from the mouth of the szvine . 

. hunger. 


6.1. Men are reduced to eating the food of animals, so that nothing is left over for the 

latter. — After izu ms there is a blank space, in which we must restore zvnmtzv, Wnm is 
frequently construed with zn in the Pyramidtexts and the religious literature; elsewhere the direct 
object is usual. — Sm, always followed by m, means ‘to wash down’ food with a liquid, and 
frequently occurs together with zvnm e. g. 4, i i. 1 6. 2 1; 38,2. 

6.2. doubtless the word Ebers [)apyrus, the product of several 

kinds of tree. — Before Ipdzv we must clearly emend either n ‘for’ or in ‘by’. — The last 
clause is utterly obscure, and ver\' probably corrupt. 


i) So l j>rcfcr to translate: Erm.an renders ,Dic Erde ist cin Kali von Cbchatcrn'. 
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6, 3 - 6 , 5 . 
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(6, 5 ) ^p. 
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a The traces suit this reading. b Ms. inserts /// before rurAf. c Ms. (j-^] i d .Ms. O 

Forsoothy gra77i has perished on every side. [People^ are stripped of clothes^ spicesif) and 
oil. Everybody says\ there is none. The storehouse is ruined. Its keeper is stretched on the ground. 

It is nof) happy thing for my heart{}}) . Would that I had made my 

"voice [heard) at that moment, that it anight save me from the pain in udiich I amif) 

6.3. Shhv here perhaps ‘stripped’, either impersonally and passive, or some words being 

lost before it. — M often in Ebers as a product of the Nubian district 

of MdV, possibly some kind of spice. 

6.4. The suffix of shvf demands that the plural strokes of 7 vd^ should be omitted. 
From m sm onwards the text becomes very' obscure. Probably it was a comment of the speaker. 
— Sm is an old M'ord for ‘deed' or ‘event’ and occurs in the phrases sm nfr and sm ‘i, see 
hrman’s note, Die Sphinxstele., P-5- So here sm nir — for the writing of the old word 

([ I see A. Z. 41 (1904), 76 may be an equivalent for the |)hrase sp nir ‘happy event’ that 
is found Sint 3,8; Brit. Mus. 581 = Sharpe, Eg. Inscr. 11 83. If this be so should be emen¬ 
ded in place of ni. 


6, 5 - 6 , 6 . 






(2 


a Ms. apparently 


Forsooth., the spiendidQ) judgement’hail, its icritings are taken away. Laid bare is the 
secret place that xvas [such formerly'^.'?). 


6,5. occurs below in hpw nw ^ 6, 10; and in /pnl^n 6, 12, where it stands 

in parallelism with two later passages the meaning ‘judgment hall’ 

seems necessarj^, and it is not unsuitable also here. \Vc may further compare Pap. Leiden 347, 1 2, i 1 ; 


‘If this book be read.he (the reader) hungers not, and thirsts not, ^ 
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he does not enter into the law-court, he does not come forth 


? 

judged from it; (j crr> 0 ^ ^ n | ^ ^ if (however) he enters into 

the law-court, he comes forth acquitted.’ The suffi.x of .s'J're-y* (6,6) shows that the preceding word 
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^ is masculine and therefore probably to be read A/t/, a supposition which is confirmed by 
the paronomasia with Afi/i in 6, i o. It thus seems necessary to distinguish ^ in onr papynis 
from the feminine Rekhmcre 2, 14, where the context points to the meaning ‘lawcourt’ 

or ‘prison’; the latter significance seems required by in IVes/car S,i^ for which compare 

the very late writing ® ( 1(?5 in a .similar passage Petrie, Koptos 20a 8. It appears that in the 

/WVWN I AAAIWN 

writing the Egyptian scribes inextricably confused .several words derived from ^ a 

‘in front of’ and ‘to hold back’. An e.xamination of the examples collected for the 

Berlin Dictionar}' shows the problem to be highly complex, and it must here suffice to quote a 
few examples of from elsewhere, disregarding several other words possibly related but 

differently spelt, such as MiaH\ etc. Thus we have IT (i) probably meaning ‘fortress’ 


or ^stronghold’ Hat-Nub graffiti 1,4; 8,9; Louvre C \ ; Urkuudeu /F 184. 758; (2) in 


Amenemheb 45; (3) in 


a 


n Cairo stele AL K. 20023, '^vhicli in spite of the variant 


& 


n ibid, (also Florence 1543.2506; Viouia 66) seems to contain a word elsewhere written 




, since (4) the frequent title 


on 


, usually so written e. g. Cairo stele M. K. 20360. 20477 


(rer cjualifies the whole of what precedes cf. 20322), is given in his tomb to 

a man wlio in Pap. Cairo 18 bears the title (1890), 65; and in (5) 

Reklimere ii, which similarly ynay be identical with Bershell I 27; Vienna 62. 

As illustrating the confusion of the verbal stems hnr and //;// it may be added that ^C 3 ^harint 
(N. K. only), which doubtless (cf. the variant Horemheb decree) contains the old word 

^ ‘women of the Itarhn (e. g. Dcir el Gebraivi \\ 7) is written in the papyrus from 

A/\AAAA O _ 

Gurob Pap. Kahun 39,33 m • — masculine must 

be read, though the letter <=> is made small like see the note on 2,4. 

6,6. St sti{t), see above on 4,7. — JV/it, if correct, can only mean ‘which (formerly) 
was {Stit)\ an extremel)’ unnatural and doubtful use. 


6 , 6 - 6 , 7 . 

i 

Forsooth^ magical sfclls are divulged. Sm-incautationsif) and shn-incantations{}) are fru- 
stratedif) because they arc remembered by men. 

6,6. This passage affords the direct proof that in Kgypt magic, as such, was by no means 
regarded as a forbidden art. It was only when magic was used for illegal purposes, as in the 
case described b)' the Lec-Rollin papyri, that it became punishable; in such instances it was the 
end, and not the means, that incurred the penalties of the law. 
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sAtmf, possibly particular species of incantations beginning with the words 
and (cf. however only mentioned here. 

6,7. the causative of a rare word ;///i (cf. nh^t-ib 12,3) meaning ‘contrary’ ‘per¬ 

verse’ and hence perhaj)s ‘dangerous’; see Br. Worierb. 793; Suppl. 689. The causative again 
only Pap. Turin 133,13, where Isis, having induced Re to tell her his name, says to Horus; 

frustrated (?) him by a divine oath(?) - a ver>' 
obscure sentence. Here one may hesitate between two interpretations: (i) incantations are 'made 
dangerous’ because people repeat them; magic has always the tendency to be employed for evil 
ends, and is therefore best confined to a small number of j)rofessional practitioners, (2) incanta¬ 
tions are ‘endangered’ or ‘frustrated’ because so often repeated. This is perhaps the more likely 
meaning: mystery is of the essence of magic, and incantations too generally bandied about must 
perforce lose something of their efficacy. 




6 ,7- 6 , 8 . 


a Kxlremcly uuccrlain; sec note k on plate 6. 

Forsooth^ public offices are opened and (their) census-lists are taken azvay. Serfs become 
lords of serfs {f). 

6.7. For ‘public office’ "^diwan see Newberry, 5 .//22,99foil.; the word being 

masculine, the suffix of zapzut-s must be wrong. Read hha and wpwt-sn. — Wpud ‘specifications’ 
‘schedules’, technically used of the ‘census-lists’ made of people’s households. See Griffith’s note 
on Pap. Kahun The destruction of such lists would naturally result in slaves claining an 

independence to which they were not entitled. — doubtless a periphrasis for the 

common ‘serfs’. 

6 .8. The reading 's ver)' uncertain; at all events it is meant that serfs usurp a 

position which legally is not theirs. 

6 , 8 . 


W 
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» Ms. 


; the same corruption below 9, 8. 


Forsooth . [-officials] are slain, and their ivritings arc taken aivay. Woe is me 

because of the misery in this time\ 

6,8. For the form of the pseudoparticiple sm^m\hv\ see the note on 4,3, — tnd, 
see on 5,9. 
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6 , 8 - 6 , 9 . 



Forsooth, the scribes of the tvii{7)i), their writings are destroyed. The cornQ) of Egyfl 
is common property. 


6,9- Ssw mv tmS{fn), similarly spelt out Rekhmere 3, a.6; a scribe who later ‘reckoned the 
corn in Upper and Lower Egypt’ jjreviously bore the title ^ Brit. Mas. 828; so 

too we must read the title Leiden V 3 (the same man is ‘overseer of fields’); Cairo 

stele iM. R. 20056; and compare ^ ‘overseers of fields’) 

Rekhmere 3,18. Though these officials have clearly to do with agriculture, yet the determinative 
w makes it difficult to connect tmi{ni) with tmi{m) ‘sack (of corn)’ (y. g. Harris 53a 14); nor is 
it probable that it has anything to do with tmi{m) ‘mat’ (e. g. Westcar 7,15: Capart, Monu¬ 
ments I 30). — Dr, of writings, cf. Petrie, Koptos 8, 7. 

The reading 'nht is not quite certain, and no such word seems to occur at an early date; 
cf. however the Ptolemaic texts, e. g. Mar. Dend. 1 18; II 42b. — The expression hii-i 

intw-ni occurs below i o, 3 in a verj' similar context, and is evidently a proverbial phrase like our 
‘common property’ ‘dirt cheap’. The original meaning ‘I go down, there is brought to me’ doubt¬ 
less conveyed the nuance ‘I have only to go and help myself. The facility with which the 
Eg^'ptians coined such phrases and employed them as simple substantives is surprising. I have 
quoted several examples Rec. de Trav. 26,14; see too below 6,12 pr-hif. 


6,9-6,11. 
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^ (6, II) Sn^^innl 


a Ms. inserts m before ms. 


b Ms. 




Forsooth, the laws of the judgement-hall arc cast forth. Men walk ufofi {them) in the 
public places. Poor men break them up if) in the streets. 

6,10. see the note on 6,5. — Dhv r hnt only here; for the meaning assigned to 

r hnt some support may be found in the expression p\ \ 'vhich means 'to go 

out’ in Lebensniude 82. 131; r hnt in Shipwrecked Sailor 66 is quite obscure. 

The reading ‘on account of it’ gives no sense; possibly we should emend hr-sn., 

referring to hpw and understand h}it hr-sn literally ‘walk upon them’; with this emendation the 
second and third clauses become parallel. — Iwyt ‘quarter’ of a village or town; see Spiegelberg, 


1) This sign is only approximately correct. 

Gardiner. 
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Rcchniingcn |x 55—6. Hitherto the word was unknown before the N. K; it occurs however in an 
unjnihlished magical text of the Middle Kingdom from the Ramesseum. 

Ng (3ae infirmae) 'to break open’, rf. FJoquent Peasant P 1,277; Fahnn 28,42, 

Ikrlin 13272 = A. Z. 36 (1896), 25. d’he construction with m is elsewhere unknown; should we 

^ ^ AAAAAA 

read I ? 

ffi X I I I I 

6, II. Mrty or more properly mrrt {Sint I\'' 31) means ‘street’ or the like; 

cf. below 6, 13 and Erman’s remarks A, Z, 39 (1901), 148. A particularly clear instance is 
Sail. II 5,4 = Quibell, Hieratic Ostraca 76; 'the barber betakes himself LTI 

from street to street to seek whom he may shave’; see too Diimichen, 39. M hnw 

mrrt in an obscure context Eloqite7it Peasant B \^}^oo. d'he reading of the Ms. 

is due to the misunderstanding of the determinative [p or LJI (the latter already Benihasan I 44) 
by the scribe. As in below 8,2 and hn 8, 11, he has substituted p} for the unfamiliar sign; 
then, reading this /i, he has added the |)honetic complement the spelling thus obtained is the 

exact counterpart of | ^ ^j for mh 5,13; ^ | for ;//r6,4; similar writings 

occur elsewhere in N. K. papyri, cf. A. Z. 4] (1904), 76. In 6, 13 however, if my reading of 
the traces be correct, Lfl been properly retained. 



6 , 11 . 






A 


16 


III 
I I i 
Ml o 


mil 


Inl 


Forsooth^ the poor man has conic to the cstatAJ) of the divine Enncad. That {former) 
procedure of the houses of the Thirty is divulged. 

6,11. The first clause perhaps means that through the publicity now given to the legal 
code poor men presume to sit in judgement like the gods themselves. — JPh^yt, note the writing 
with h, which is conclusive as to the reading of the word. Cf. 

(epithet of the Vizier Nebamon) R././/. 47; M^K. 20539; 

and the obscure passages Totb. ed. Nav., 125,14; Toth. cd. Budge 115,6. This evidence is suffi¬ 
cient to establish the connection of nib^yt with the frequently mentioned officials called 'the Thirty’ 

whose judicial character is rightly emphasized Br. Worterb. Siippl. 927—9 and Maspero, 

ft. Egypt. II 197—201. Maspero (1. c.) points to the late colouring of the account given by 
Diodorus 1,75, who describes the supreme tribunal of F.g}'pt as consisting of three boards of ten 
judges chosen from the three cities of Heliopolis, Thebes and Memphis; and he therefore refuses 
to regard this tradition as an)’thing but romance. For Maspero n in nib^yv* and m'b^yt has nothing 
to do with the sense of those words, but has a pureh' s\*llabic \’alue. This view is difficult to 
accept; it seems far more probable that a court of thirty members did exist in k-g}pt at some* 
early period, and that the account given by Diodorus contains a reminiscence of it, though in 
describing it he is guilty of anachronisms. Nor is it impossible that tin* titles ‘great of the Ten of 
Lower Egypt’ and 'great of the Ten of Upper Egy^u’ (see A. Z. 44 [1907], 18) are in some wa\ 
connected with this tribunal of Thirty, though in what manner we have no means of ascertaining. 




Text, Tr.inslalioo and Couimciitary. 
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6,12. 

> 


(6, 12 ) (j'^dipi 







Forsooth, the great jndgewcnt-hall is throngcdQ\ Poor vicn come and go in the Great flouses. 


6,12. For see the note on 6,5. — Pr lit. ‘he goes out and in’ must be an 

exj)ression analogous to iGiA Inhv-ni that was discussed above in the note on 6,9; its meaning 
here is apparent from the context. Slightly different in Urknnden IV 387 ‘I consecrated their 
temples were) provided with throngs of people (?)’. 

^mt lyty cf. Benihasan I 44, 2. — Hwt ivryi elsewhere only in titles like that of the V^izier 

-‘ ‘Great Houses’ appear first in the 5th. Dynasty {A, Z, 28 [iS9o],48), 

and though still mentioned in such titles as late as the New Kingdom (e. g. Rekhmere 4) had 
doubtless fallen into disuse long before that period. 




(6, 13) 






^ I 


.III ^ o W © 

.a For the reading of the Ms. see note o on pl.ate 6. 


6,12-6,14. 

A 
/ 

K: 






(6. 14) I 


I 



Forsoothy the children of princes are cast ontif) in the streets. He zuho knotvs says it is 
so. He zvho is ignorant says ?io. He zvho does not kuozu //, it is good in his eyesQ), 


6,12. The whole of this passage occurs in a corrupt and somewhat different version in 
the Instructions of Amenemhet I, The text as given by Griffith, A. Z. 34 (1896), 48 is here 
quoted in cxtenso for purposes of comparison: — 


MilHngcn (| (? [jj p []] p e | 

Sail. II (]( 


M. 

1 . 

% 0 <=>« 

• • • f _ 



% 1 0 0 

S. 
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? 

. 


o 



In spite of all differences of detail it is easy to recognize that the quotation from the 
Instructions is e.ssentially the same as the section 6, 12—6, 14 in our papyrus. The literal*}’ question 
raised thereby has been discussed in the Introduction p.-3. 

6,13. Mrty see the note on 6, ii. — verb, cf. Louvre C 218; 

Sail, HI 10,4; similarly dlOrbiney 19,5 and Frman’s note A, Z, 29 (1891), 59; hence 

the concessive particle Al 4^. 
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J/ b)U was conjectured to mean ‘no’, though on somewhat scanty evidence, in my Inscription 
of Mes, |). 18, note 34. Besides tlui j)resent conclusive passage, other instances are now forth¬ 
coming. In an interesting m)'thological text hitherto overlooked Turin 134,6—135>6) Seth 

tries to pnwail upon I lorus to reveal his true namt*. Horus replies with all manner of ridiculous 

answers, to which Seth always retorts ^ ^ — repeat¬ 


ing the name that Horus has mentioned. Innally Seth abandons his (juestioning in despair. M biU 
further occurs after ‘he says’ or the like in several New hlgyptian texts: an unpublished letter 

from Gurob (Petrie Collection); Louvre Ostracon 697; Pap. Turin 92, col. 1,2. See too 


in libers^ and Schafer’s interesting comments in A, Z. 42 (1907), 132—3. 

As the text stands, a distinction is made between (1) the man who knows and admits the 
fact that the children of princes are cast out in the streets, (2) the ignorant man who denies it, 
and (3) the man who does not know of it, and is indifferent to its truth or falsehood. While 
possible, this interpretation is not quite easy; the distinction between (2'^ and (3) is trivial and 

artificial. It is therefore possible that we should read q 'vith Millingen — a far 

better text than our Leiden pap)’rus. In this case we should have to translate: ‘The ignorant 
man says no because he does not know it; it is fair in his eyes’, i. e. his ignorance makes things 

seem to him quite in order. Perhaps too of Millingen is preferable to in the 

Leiden text; ‘it is empt\', meaningless’ instead of ‘fair, good’. 


6,14 (-4,4). 

The section 6,14 = 4,4 above, and has already been translated and annotated on p. 37. 


7,1. 


(7, 0 


AWWV 

lilt 




Beholdy the fire has mounted up on high. Its burning goes forth against the enemies 
of the land. 

7,1. From here until 9,6 the beginning of each new paragraph is marked by the words 
mit 7 i or mitn h, these words replacing the formula ha ms that served a like purpose from 1,9 
to 6,14. BeUveen vhtn and mihi h there is no difference of meaning beyond the slight shade 
of greater liveliness imparted by the enclitic is. The use of the plural ;;///;/ instead of 

is an indication that a number of persons are here addressed, a point that is later confirmed by 
the plural imperatives hdta and sh^7a and by the use of the pronoun of the second person plural 
on the tenth and eleventh pages. 

Unlike the sentences that precede and follow we have in 7, i a reflexion of a more general 
kindk The ‘fire’ referred to must be an image for the accumulated evils previously described 
with such wealth of detail. So terrible has the conflagration become, that even now it is on the 
point of consuming the ‘enemies of the land’ to whose agency it is due. Ominous words, quite 
in the spirit of Hebrew proi)hecy! 


i) C)o this sentence sec the Introdnclion, p. S, note 3. 
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ll’i r occurs often in our paj^yrus, and particularly often on its seventh page; 1 take this 
opportunity of discussing its idiomatic use. A large number of examjdes arc collected by Breasted, 
[Proc, S. />. A. 23,239 foil.) who proposes to translate 'to be about to’ 'to begin with’; though 
as he himself admits, cases occur where' neither rendering is very suitable. What Breasted ap¬ 
pears to have overlooked is that in almost all the instances (jiioted by him the reference is to 
the occurrence of something cv!/. The only iine(|uivocal exception known to the Berlin 13 ictionary 
is Toil), lui. Nav. 30b; 'This chapter was found l)y Hardief, who found it ^ 

□ 


when he was about to hold an inspection in the temples’. Every^where else the 
notion of a logical development in a wrong direction, deterioration^ is present in a greater or 
less degree. In some instances the physical movement seems to be uppermost in the thought of 
the writer, as in Breasted’s instance no. 16 'the troops of the prince of Naharlna. 

had come to fight with his Majesty’; more metaphorically no. 7 'this road which 
^ becomes narrow’ i. e. grows narrower the farther one proceeds along it. In other 
examples the idea of movement is restricted to a minimum, as in instance no. 1 ^ 

^ <=> ‘^1^ evil thing has come to pass in this ternjjle’, where Breasted 

translates, to my mind wrongly, 'a bad thing is about to happen in this temple’. Quite con¬ 
clusive are such instances as no. 10 (cf. 11 —13) £5:5 <=> I Miis Majesty 

found (the temple) gone to min’, clearly not 'beginning to go to ruin’. In these and many other 
cases the sense of detenoration^ harmful development^ seems alone to be connoted by w^. From 
this constant association of with words of evil import must be derived the curse exemplified 
in '(perdition) befall his name’, Petrie Koptos y, ^ w ^ ^f 

"do not swear(?): 'perdition befall his Majesty’" Sinuhe and 

I I jl "he who shall speak evil saying: 'may her Majesty fall (into perdition)’" Deir elBahari 16. 
This usage is probably the origin of the Coptic 'blasphemare’. The instances of r 

contained in our papyrus arc difficult, but may be explained at least in part in the light of what 
has been said above. Here in 7, i the 'fire’ is regarded as something disastrous; whence the idio¬ 
matic employment of xv^. A curious im|jersonal use is found in several passages; in xv^ r Sh 3, 13; 
9,6; xo^ r shcf^ 7,2; xo^ r sd} 7,3; xv^ r hh^ 15,1; quite normal on the other hand are xo^ r 
hvt 7,2; r hkrxv 9,1 with preceding nominal subject; so too the obscure 9 // ;* sMnxv in 7,4. 
r st-U^if) in 4,7 is perhaps an example of the curse. 

occurs in the Ebers for a 'burn’ 'Brandwunde’, but is not known elsewhere in 
the abstract sense 'burning*. — Hftixv cf. 9,6. 


^ fin 

wvwv n I 

i I 11 Oil! 




(7,2) ] 




Behold, things are done, that have never happened for long time pastf)\ the king has been 
taken axvayf) by poor men. 
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7, 1. 'I hc construction of the lirst two clauses is strang“c, and llie proposed rendering is 
not beyond susjjicion. — l"or/?, sec my forthcoming article in JL Z. 45. — adverb 

of time, cf. Deir cl JJahari 84,^] L. /J, 111 140c, 6, in both examples with sr ‘to decree'. 

For we may liesitate bet^vecn the renderings ‘is educated’ and ‘is taken away’. The 
following sections suggest that the latter alternativi! should be given the preference; perhaps here 
already the references is to the robbery of royal tombs. 


7 , 2 . 


/WWW 
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r~n< 


I 
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Behold^ he who 7cas buried as a haxok 1$ 
cone empty. 


What the pyramid concealed is be- 


7,2. Krs m Ink i. e. of course the king, whose comparison to a hawk is too common to 
need illustration: the death of the king is described as ‘flying to heaven’ Sinnhe R 7; Ur- 
kitnden 1 \^ 58. 896; if Orbincy 19, 3. — ^fdt possibly a ‘bier’, to judge from the determinative (here 
not quite accurately reproduced) in the only other instance that we have of the word: this is in 
the Theban tomb of Intf-ikr, where among the scenes depicting the burial ceremonies men bear¬ 
ing a kind ot chest on their shoulders may be seen; tho accompanying words are as follows: 

iiP? T altering the text we might now render: ‘He who 

was buried as a hawk is (now) a (vacant) bier’; but this meaning is strained and not ver\^ probable. 

In the second half the section ‘that which the Pyramid concealed’ may be, as Sethe points 
out, the sarcophagus: but such a periphrasis would be harsh and artificial in the extreme. Should 
we emend (|^ ‘the hidden chamber of the Pyramid’? In either case we might expect 
tuBi instead of w^. 

Thus much at least is clear: the passage refers to the robberv* of royal tombs. It is the 
earliest known allusion to this theme, of which the later histor)^ of Egypt lias so much to tell; 
see the interesting account given in the introductory chapter of Newberry and Spiegelberg’s Ex- 
cavations in the Theban Rfecropolis, 

7 , 2 - 7 , 3 . 


A/VWSA 
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Behold,, a fezv la^vlcss men, have ventured to despoil the land of the kingship. 


7,2. On the impersonal and deprecator)' use of w^ see the note on 7,1. — pro¬ 

perly ‘to render poor' ‘to impoverish’; cf. 9,6 and the note on 2,4. 


7 , 3 - 7 , 4 . 




^7,4^ 


Behold, men have ventured to rebel against the (Jraens, the . of Re. which pacifies 

the tiCfO lands. 
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7,3. see on 7,1. — Instead of s/i?% that could only be construed as an attribute 

of Re, we should doubtless read pm ^ , agreeing witli tr/. 




>^WVA/\ ^ 


enn D 




I n 


O 


a Ms. 





Behold^ the secret of the land, whose limits were unknown, is divulged. The Residence is 
overturned in a minute. 


7,4. For the passive participle hnnn see Sethe, Verbum II ^ 927. — Hn should obviously 
be emended to 2uhn, the primitive sense of which is 'to overthrow a wall’ (so Totb. ed, Nav. 169,6); 
tlie verb does not seem to be found intransitively used, so tliat probably the sdmwf form Tvhnf 
should be read. 


7 , 4 - 7 , 5 . 

I I I 

Behold, Egypt has come to pour out water. He who poured water on the ground, he has 
captured the strong man in misery 

7, 4. Sethe points out that this section, as it stands, is susceptible of the above trans¬ 
lation. — Styt niw always means ‘to pour water’ as an offering (for Paheri 9,52 see Sethe’s 
note Urknnden IV 123) and this may have been regarded as a servile action. 

7, 5. The second clause may be corrupt, as the literal translation yields no satisfactory’ 

sense. A_looks like a gloss (Lange). 




(7,5) 
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7 , 5 - 7 , 6 . 
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o 
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Behold, the Serpent is taken from its hole, 
Egypt arc divulged. 


The secrets of the kings of Upper and Louver 


7, 5. Krht is an interesting word, the meaning (;f which has not been duly appreciated 
hitherto. It is clearly the spirit of a place or a family, conceived ol in the form of a serpent 
[tpJu is decisive on the last point). In the description of the ruin that had befallen the temple 

of Cusae it is said: ‘children danced upon its rooftop 1 1 

spirit of the place affrighted (them) not’ Urknnden I\^ 3S6. Similarly Hathor is called ‘the good 
krht who stands upon her soil’ Mar. Dcndera II 79. Princes of ancient race regarded themselves 
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as incarnating the family spirit in tlicir own persons, and arrogated to themselves such epithets 

spirit remaining in the land’ Hat Nvb Graffiti 1,3; ii, 2, a princess is called ^ ^ 

Cairo stele Af. A"., 20543. Mere the spirit of tlie old Pharaonic stock jiiust hit meant. The word 
occurs again below 7, 7. 

7.6- 7,7. 

,Y, (?■ V 

Behold^ the Residence is afraid through wa?ft . in order /^(?) stir feuds 

unopposed, 

7.6. Af g'iwt, cf. below 8, I. 14; the substantive Prisse 13,7; Pap. mcd. Kahun 1,21. 

The expression n ghv 'without’ (see Ermans note on Leboisvi'tidc 64) contains a substantive with 
similar meaning, but of masculine gender. — The beginning of the second clause is certainly 
corrupt. — For ht'yt see on 3,11. 

7.7. 

Beholdy the land has . tenth confederates. The brave vtan^ the coward 

takes aivay his property. 

7.7. Ti*;//'cannot be translated as it stands; should we read tsnif skw as in 1,3? — Ijr 
sm^y, cf. 2 , I. 

7.7- 7,8. 

Behold^ the Serpent .. the dead. He who cotild ?nake for hivisclf no sarco¬ 

phagus is [tiota) possessor of a tomb. 

7.7. On krht see above 7,5 note. — Nnyw ‘the tired ones’ a common designation of 
the dead, see Br. Wbrterb. 775; already in Lebens^nude 63. 

7.8. For liH see the note on 2,7. 

7.8. 


a .Ms. I 

Bcholdy the possessors of tombs arc driven out on the high ground. He who could make 
for himself no coffin is {note) (possessor) of a treasury if). 
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7,8. is here to be translated ‘tomb*, see the note on 2, 7. — For see 4,3 note. 

— M pr-hd ‘in the treasury’ makes little sense, and one possible solution is to insert nb before 
prduL There is however another possibility, namely that a word is lost after \r nf: ‘He who 

made for himself no (.) is buried out of the treasury^’ i. e. his burial equipment is furnished 

from the royal treasury. In favour of this view it might be urged that krs is here determined 
as though it were a verb; but the use of the preposition would be quite exceptional. The 
first alternative is to be preferred. 


7,9. 

? 



Behold^ this has happened {toT) men: he who could not build himself a cell is now posses¬ 
sor of walls. 

7,9. Rmt cannot be attached to what follows; of the numerous sentences in our papyrus 
similar to the second clause here (2,4; 4,9; 7, 8 10.11.12.14; 8, i. i i; 9, 4. 7; 1 2, 11) the 

subject is always tm, never rmt tin. The simplest way of emending the text is to insert <c=> 
before rint\ the sense is however not very satisfactory, and the first clause may well conceal some 
deeper-seated corruption. — For drit see the note on 2,10. 


7,9—7,10. 
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b lu the Ms. ^ slauds, not here, but after 


Behold, the judges of the land are driven out through the land. The 
out from the houses of kings. 


are driven 


7,9. The correct reading may be either r/y ox ht t^\ one of the two prepositions given 
in the Ms, is superfluous. — A substantive has obviously been omitted before the second dr, — 
Pryt is not uncommon in the New Kingdom as the writing of the plural of ^ e. g. Inscr, dedic, 47; 
Horemheb decree 34. 36. 38;. perhaps we have here the plural of ^ j ^ , 
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7,10. 






Behold, noble ladies are upon . Princes are in the storehouse. He who never 

slept upon zvalls{J) is {iwv^ the possessor of a bed. 

7, 10. ^div, as was pointed out in the note on 4,10, must refer to some particularly un¬ 
pleasant kind of sleeping place. — ^n ‘the storehouse’ is often mentioned as the place where 
the slaves captured by the Pharaoh in his wars were confined or employed; thus to say that 

Gardiner. S 
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‘princes arc in the storehouse’ is equivalent to saying* that they are reduced to the position of 
slaves. — Dr)wi ‘walls’, see the note on 2, lo; if this be the meaning of the word here, and if 
hr be correct, we must understand the phrase to mean ‘he who never slept even upon a wall’, 
where he would be safer from snakes and scorpions than if he slept upon the ground. We 
should expect however ‘within walls’ or 'on the floor*; and it is possible that drhui has some 
other significance here. 

7 , 10 - 7 , 11 . 

k 


} I I I 
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Behold^ the possessor of wealth {no'id) passes the night thirsting. He who begged for hiyn- 
self his dregs is [nou^ the possessor of boiuls full to oraerflowingf), 

7,11. THit — the word is feminine and has here a wrong determinative — occurs fre- 
quently in the medical literature, where it is found in the phrases ^ 

^ {Kahun med. Pap. 2,27; 3, 15, and so often in Ebers) and in t^ht nt irp {Ebers 33, 15. 17). 
— The suffix of t^htf refers to nb iht. — Shrw is elsewhere unknown. 

7 , 11 - 7 . 12 . 




-I ^ X ' 


Behold^ the possessoj's of robes are [)io^d) in rags. He who never wove for himself is (nozo) 
the possessor of fine linen. 

7,11. D^yty see Br. Worterb. SnppL 1390. — For tsyzvt see the note on 3,4. 

7 , 12 . 


AA/WVA , 
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Behold., he who 7 tcvcr built for himself a boat is [fiou^ possessor of ships. He zuho pos> 
scssed the same looks at them, but they arc not his. 

7,12. Sethe’s conjecture extremely probable, as it gives a good contrast to tm 

mdh nf )nrw and is easier as the antecedent to \ry and st than | ^in the compound 
ex|)ression nb V/re ‘wealth)* man’ (see on 2,5) would be. 


AAAAAA 


7 , 13 . 




Behold, he zuho had no shade is (jiozi.^ the possessor of shade. The possessors of shade arc 
. storm. 
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7, 13. of which this was tlie only example known to lirugsch ^Worterb. SuppL 1173) 

is by no means an uncommon word. Wherever it occurs in an intelligible context it appears to 
mean cither ‘shade’ or ‘shadow’. A few instances will suffice: a man prays ‘to go in and out 
from my tomb, a shade’ Louvre Q ‘the king 

sat down 'I ^ ‘=’*=' in the shade of this great god’ Stele of the Sphinx 8‘; Isis 

I vl/ CS I /sww 

o shadow with her wings’ Bid/. Nat., Hy 7 mi to Osiris 15; 

‘a town pleasant of shadow’ Pa/ieri 3; ‘when the shadow 

had moved round’ (i. e. when it was afternoon) Urknnden IV 655. — The importance of shadow 
in an eastern land has often been emphasized by travellers. The first clause must mean: he who 
was formerly unable to shelter himself can now do so. The second clause must somehow contain 
an antithesis to the firsts such as: Those who (formerly) found shelter are now exposed to the 
stormy winds’. is however obscure; Griffith, in his note on Millingen 1,8 {A. Z. 34 [1896], 40) 

connects it with wJi^ 'pillar’, but he is wrong in his interpretation of Iwyt here. 


7,13-7,14. 


Mil 


(7, > 4 ) 
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Behold, he tvho was ignorant of the tyre {noiv) possesses a harp. He tvho never sang for 
himself [iioiv) vaimts the goddess Mert. 

7,13. Dhijt, see Br. IVorterd. Suppl. 1395, who quotes the words written above the 
picture of a harper in the tomb of Rameses 111 ^ harper(?) who is in the 

netherworld*. In the very late Pap. Leide^i 32 (partly published by Brugsch, Thesaiirtis 519—524) 

> sic 

we read (j.aS): T t P 

khantenmerti, his hands are upon the harp. He who is in front of Kus plays upon his lyre*. 
Hence too evidently comes the phonetic value -sc for the hieroglyph of the harp in Ptolemaic times. 

7, 14. For swh ‘to praise’ ‘vaunt* and its construction with a direct object, see the note 
on 2,11. — name of each of a pair of goddesses who are distinguished as 

‘Mert of Upper Eg}^pt’ and ‘Mert of Lower Eg)'pt’; see A. Z. 44 (i907)» 

L^nzont, Diz. di Mitologia, 317—8; and the evidence collected by Grdbaut, Rec.de Trav. i, 125—6. 

1 am indebted to Dr. Junker for calling my attention to some Ptolemaic passages where these 

goddesses are connected with music. In Mar. Dend. II 66 a. b. they are depicted playing the harp 

before Hathor, and bear the titles and ‘ladv of the throat’. This epithet, 

o A \j o \j esa nrisiD \j 

no less than the likeness of the names, has no doubt contributed, as Dr. Junker points out, to 
the frequent confusion of the y]/;V-goddesses with the goddess of Truth Ml t e. g. Mar. Dend. II 2. 62a. 
Further instances of the J/rAgoddesses as musicians may be found e. g. Diimichen, Resnltate 19,2; 


1) EirniaD is wrong, in his note on this passage, in undcrsl.aniling n as the equivalent of m\ for ‘in the shade of the Egyptians 
usually wrote n hvyt. This is perhaps due to the fact^ ih.at the visual sense ‘shadow’ was .always in the foreground; a man therefore sits 
down not ‘in the shadow of’ a building — this m.ay have seemed a cotilrestns — but ‘because of its sh.adow’. 
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21,4; 5O) > Rochom. Edfou I 341. It is not at all improbable that the iI/r/-goddesses were singers 
from the outset; their arms are extended like those of singers, and the determinative o—Si is that 


which in the Old Kingdom accompanies the verb ? [I^—^ ‘to sing’. Two male deities, both of them 


forms of Horns, cannot be wholly dissociated with the yJ/r/-goddesses: the one is ^ ^ 
of ^dn (Bnigsch, Diet. Geogr, 505), and the other Mhntnirti 

(e. g. Pyramidtexts P 44. 494; To/d. ed. Nav., 18, 11); it can hardly be mere accident that the 
latter god is described as playing on the harp in the late papyrus above quoted. Above 4,13 
;‘njT^ is probably, as we have seen, to be emended into 



(2 I 



7.14. 


D 

I 


I I /VVWWt (5 1 I I O ^ 



Beholdy those who possessed vessel-stands of bronze — not one jug is adorned for one 
of them (? ^). 

7, 14. IVdh is the name* given to vessel-stands fitted out with the vessels that belong to 
them, see Br. Worterb. 301 and Griffith, Hieroglyphs pp. 54—5. — The meaning of wnh here 
is uncertain; perhaps it may refer to the custom, well-known from tomb paintings, of garlanding 
such stands with wreaths of flowers. — It seems more than likely that the text is out of order. 
We expect two parallel or contrasted sentences; possibly a few words may be lost after ‘bronze*. 
The Ms. reading of the last words must be transliterated hmv w n zv hn\ the words zd' \m can 
hardly refer to nbzv^ and if referring to zvdhw, emphasize the plurality, of that word in a strange 
way. Possibly the archetype had hnzv zc hn ‘a single vessel thereof. 


7 , 14 - 8 , 1 . 



a Ms. has a tall mc.aninglcss sign after hSry, 


Behold., he who slept zvithotU a zvifeif) through zvant finds precious things. He whom he 
never sawf) stands and . {}). . 

8, I. H^^i the masculine word from which hh't or iGrt ‘widow’ is derived, only here. — 
M g^wt., see the note on 7,6. — Swdn only here. 

Lange conjectured Sethe observ^es, this emendation is 

open to the objection that a stronger word than gin would be required. Sethe proposes to join 
tninf with which he compares the frequent expression to what 

precedes, and to translate „.findet Herrlichkeiten, die er nie gesehen, dastehend und durch 

ihre Last erdriickend“. This does in fact seem to be the only way of dealing with the text in 
its present state, but I am unable to convince myselT that this is what the scribe meant; the sen 
tence seems intolerably long and heavy. 







Text, TrauslAtion and Commentary. 
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8 , 1 - 8 , 2 . 

Behold, he who possessed no property is [)iow') a man of wealth. The pruice praises him. 

8, I. Nb 'tiw, see the note on 2,5. — The second clause obviously means that princes 
now have to adopt an attitude of deference towards men who once were poverty-stricken. 

8 , 2 . 

AiVsAVk 

a Ms. ^ 

Behold., the poor of the land have become rich, and (the possessor of) property has become 
one who has nothing, 

8, 2. Hzvd ‘rich’ is not a rare word, e. g. Hat Nub Graffiti lO; Eloquent Peasant > 9 /, 89; 
still more frequent is the causative shivd ‘to enrich’ Rifeh 7, 22; Urhtnden IV 60. 163. The sign D 
is substituted by the scribe for the less familiar determinative Kr;>, which was doubtless unknown 
to him; for this sign cf. Rifeh 7, 22; Mission V 8,37 {Tomb of tbt)\ the form < 3 ^ Suit I 247 is 
marked by Griffith as not clearly legible. — The restoration of nb before tht is a necessary and 
certain conjecture. 

8 , 2 ^ 8 , 3 . 

. >°.u (*.5) ±ky.::; 

Behold, . have become ynasters of butlers. He who was a messenger {itow) 

se)ids another. 

8, 2. The first word is evidently incomplete; the name of some kind of domestic servant 
is required; krpw will clearly not suit. 

8 , 3 - 8 , 4 . 


a M’i. h Ms. 

O 

Behold, he who had no loaf is owner of a bamt. His magazine is provided with the 
possessions of another. 

8, 3. Pf a kind of cake or loaf of bread; Pap. Kahun 26a, 16; Ebers 49, 11; Harris 18a, 3; 
Anast. IV 14, i. — Hnn ‘to provide’, cf. Br. Worterb. 963; Harris 57,6; Amherst 2,4. 
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(D 

I I t 


UX I I I 



8 , 4 . 




Jhhold^ he 7 vhos€ hair had fallen oui and 7 uho 7 vas without oil is dceofne a possessor of 
jars of sweet myrrh. 


8, 4. U^\ of the falling out of hair, cf. Ebers 67, 3. — Hbb ‘oil-jar’ hitherto known only 
from Ptolemaic texts, see Rr. IVorterb. 1065; hbhb in the same sense Piankhi i 10. — "ntiw as an 
unguent for the hair, e. g. Zanberspr. f. Mutter u. Kind 3, 5. 


(8,5) 





a Ms. inserts m before 



Behold, she who had no box is possessor of a coffer, 
ivatcr is possessor of a niirror. 


She 7vho looked at her face in the 


8,5. Ghs ‘a box’ especially for clothes; cf. Westcar 2, i; 12, 5; Anast. I 12,'2; 16,3; 
Piankhi 33. — Hp^ elsewhere unknown; Sethe suggests that it may be identical with the word 
pd.^ \pd ‘furniture’ discussed by him A, Z. 44 (1907), 134—5. 


8 , 5 . 



Behold., 


8, 5. Left incomplete by the scribe: Sethe points out that this beginning of a paragraph 


ina)' verj' well be transferred to the blank space in 8, 7, where Lange had conjectured — 


o 


o 


o 

I 


- cs 

I i 


^ A 

A. AAA/SAA 


8 , 5 - 8 , 7 . 


'oil I 


T* (5 I I • ^ ' 




( 8 , 7 ) 


\\! 


Here about ‘j line left blank. 




o 


4 M 


Behold., a man is happy ivhcn he eats his food. ^Partake of thy possessions in joy of heart, 
turning not baek\ It is good for a man to eat his food\ The god allo7vs it to him whom he 

praises . [Behold., he 7tdio 7vas ignorant of] his god {no7o) offers to him 7uith the 

incense of another', not hno 7 vn . 









Text, Translation and Commentary. 


8, 5. The blank space in S, 7 is doubtless due to a lacuna or illegible passage in the 
Ms. that lay before the scribe of the Leiden papyrus, or before one of his immediate predecessors. 
The question now arises as to wliethcr this lacuna contained the introductor)^ formula wii?! or not; 
or in other words, whether we have here two sections or one. If we emend is /jvi at tht! 

end of the gap, inserting the fragmentary' words in 8, 5 in accordance with Sethe’s suggestion, 
from this point onwards we get a paragraph intelligible in itself, and quite in the style of our 

papyrus. On the other hand the earlier part ending with hs^nf can hardly be quite complete; 

for the section would then be mere pointless moralizing, whereas every separate paragraph hi¬ 
therto (with the partial e.xception of 7, 1 after the change of introductory^ formula) has been de¬ 
scriptive in character, filling in some new detail in the picture of Egypt’s ruin. The first part of 
our text would be made conformable to the context if some .such words as The food of every 
man is taken from him’ or, ‘all men now hunger’ be lost after /isiif. We can then follow the 

train of thought: it is a good thing for a man to eat his own food, and it is a right that the 

god concedes to those of whom he approves; now however this divinely-given privilege is 
denied to men. 


8 , 6 . 

something. 


'IS 


Siiiu (Br. Wdrterb. 1248; Suppl. 1073) usually means ‘to feed’ someone with (prep.;;/) 
The sense ‘to feed on’ something, with the thing as object, appears to be secondary; cf. 

L Lj-I /vA^/vsA ^ ^ ^ i ^ Thebes^ Tomb of Paser (unpublished); —^ | ^ ^ j 

CuUe dAtonou p. 40. — Nn nk /in/in\ this construction is more usual in the 


New than in the Middle Kingdom, see Sethe, Vcrbitm 11 § 563; cf. however Lebensmude 77. — 
Snni ht-k and the following words are probabh’ the substance of the divine decree afterwards 
alluded to. 


8 , 7 - 8 , 8 . 



Behold^ noble ladies, grea/ ladies^ mistresses of goodly things give their children for beds f). 


8,8. Sethe conjectures that rdit n here means ‘to exchange for’; and though this con¬ 
struction seems hard it must be admitted that the use of aa/wna as equivalent to the later db^ 

exfie’ may be defended by such passages as Urknnden IV 118 ^ f] ^ 

^||; cf. Rekhmere 8, 24. 

Millingen 1,12. 


Hnkyt ‘bed’ is also elsewhere determined by CJ cf. 4,9; 9, 1; 


8 , 8 - 8 , 9 . 




oW 








Behold, a man ['ivho .... 
protects him. He 20/10 has not (. 


obtains] a noble lady as wife; her father 
.) slay him. 
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8, 9. The probable sense is: he who has acquired riches, obtains a wife of noble birth and is 
protected by his father-in-law. The man who has no means is not protected, but killed. Unless 
some words have fallen out after ka/jy the construction is quite abnormally ellij^tical: we require 
something- like [;//*, r?;// hr 


8,9 8 , 10 . 


k 


vw 
I I I 


I I I 


Behold^ the children of courtiers are . \Rieh men hand over the] ealvesQ:) 

of their eows(?) to plunderers. 

8,9. The incomplete word might be emended to 'criminals' (Sethe) or 

® ‘rags’ (cf. 3,4). 

8, 10. Ilho, the reading of the Ms., must be corrected to 
sign read O is exceptionally large, and indistinctly made; possibly it should be read In this 
case we might restore: ‘[the herdsmen (or ‘overseers’) of] cattle [deliver over] the best of their 
cows(?) to plunderers’. — For h^kyw, see the note on 2,9. 


k 

-fl lilt/ 




Ml 1 


AAAW\ /SAAWV 


A X 


8,10 8 , 11 . 


I I I 


Behold^ butchers Bansgressif) with the cattle of the poor. . 

plundei^ers. 

8, 10. Stuyzu below 8, 12; 9, i, is evidently a word for ‘butcher’ ‘slaughterer’; the render¬ 
ing ‘kings’ is quite impossible in 9, 1, where the determinative ^ is significant. It is curious 
that the word should be of such rare occurrence; we might certainly have expected to find it in 
the Hood papyrus. The connection with the late verb [1 ^ Br. Worterb. SuppL 1158 is 
extremely dubious, and the only likely example outside our papyrus is dOrbiney 16,7 






o __D L—/) 


; even here the 

reading is slighdy doubtful, the transcription used for the Berlin Dictionar)^ giving 1 ^ ^ — 

T Jj 

Knkn elsewhere means (i) ‘to beat’ a person with a stick; (2) ‘to beat’ ‘pound up’ in the medical 
literature; (3) ‘beaten’ ‘flattened’ of bronze. The construction with ni occurs only here and in 9, 12.* 
It does not appear likely that the verb is here used merely as a rarer circumlocution for ‘to kill’; 
it is perhaps preferable to assign to it a metaphorical sense, as in the Decree of Horemheb 26, 
where it seems to be used of official abuses: ‘they went from house to house ^ ^ 


\ J] ^ beating (i. e. coercing people) and., without leaving hides 


/WWV\ 


i) Tyi n is here Dolhiog more Ilian a faulty writing of the preposition ip m ‘before*. 










Text, Translation and Commentary. 
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8,11-8,12. 


k 


AArWSA 

\ t I 




tP' 


^ I \ I 



lllllllllll 


(8, 12) ^ 



Behold^ he zvho ncz^cr slaughtered for hnnself 7iozv slaughters bulls. He who k^iew fiot 
sees . all . 


8, 11. should probably be read signs being due to the 

misunderstanding of the determinative see the note on 7nrrl^ above 6, ii. 


8 , 12 . 


k I 

va— D I I IT A/VWSA I 1 I I I I 


^ Zl 


A/WW AAAAAA 




A _D 





Behold^ butellers transgress^^ with geese. They are given \to) the gods instead of oxen. 

8, 12. For stny and knkn^ see the notes on 8, lo. — The preposition n must clearly be 
restored before nh'w. 


8,12-8,13. 



P 

squares left unfilled % 



about five 


Behold.^ female slaves 


offer geeseif). Noble ladies 


8, 13. In place of ^plnv we ought doubtless to read ^pdw\ this conjecture receives some 
support from the fact that such words as wnw-oyjtViy /z£;i-bulls and ri-geese occur in the pre¬ 
ceding lines. 


8,13-8,14. 


AWVA< 

3| I ( 


k' 




(8,14) P 


Q © 

I I I o (2 


A 




/vww o Tv 

a For the traces in the Ms., see plate 8, note n. 

Behold., nobles ladies flee. The over seers{J) . Their [ehildrcn}] are east denun 

through fear of death. 

8, 14. Pth ‘to cast down’ nuyoT, e. g. Pyramidtexts V 603; Petrie, Koptos 8,6; Eloquent 
Peasant B i 197. Worterb. 505) is merely the New Egyptian writing of this word. 

— AI snd n, cf. n snd n 16, i; {m^\ snd n 9, 12. 

Gardiner. 


9 
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8,14. 




\ I cz^ (2 


n I I n: I I I ,^vvw. A /WVWN \ /v^ I I I 1 >.—0 ^ ^5^^ \ 


WPP 


JScholJ the chiefs of the land flee. There is no . for them because of want 


S, 14. This section being clearly parallel to the last, nutn should probably be restored at 
the beginning. — Nt is obviously wrong; read ^ (?). — The meaning of //;//here is obscure. — 
AT ghvt, see 7,6 note. — If mitn be restored at the end of the line, only 2 — 2*^ squares remain 
for the sentence beginning with nb hsif). 


8,14-9,1. 




(9, I) I ^ 

fll I I * ^ Q 11 I A ^- - I I oC 

I 


I 11 


paHj4.,9; 




[Behold] those who possessed beds {jiow lie) on the ground, 
squalor^!) is {jioui) one who prepares^:) for himself a ivatersktnif). 


He who passed the night in 


8, 14. As was pointed out in the notes to the last |>aragraph, the restoration of initn leaves 
but little place for the preceding sentence. 

9, 1. For btk see the note on 3,4; the meaning of the word and its construction here 

are equally obscure. — For 14. 2. — Sdw is here written as though the word 

for waterskin were meant; it should possibly be identified with the word discussed on 4, 10. — 
The second clause here is clearly antithetical to the first; but its exact meaning is uncertain. 


9,1-9,2. 





a M?. c^. 




( 9 - 2) 



<S>- 




Behold noble ladies go hungry, the bulchers are sated tvitlr what was prepared for them. 


9, 1. I'or wi r see the note on 7, i, and for stny that on 8, 10. 

9,2. irt nsn either (1)‘that which was made for them’, i. e. that which formerly was pre¬ 
pared for the ladies who now are famished; or (2) ‘what they have done’ i. e. the animals which 
they, the butchers, have slaughtered. The former alternative is preferred b\- Lange and myself, 

but is rejected by Sethe on the ground that would be required. 


9 , 2 . 






I . 


I I 


Po^jInP. 





A" 

n 


c 


Behold, no offices arc in their {j^^ghf) place, like a frightened herd without a herdsman. 






Text, TrADslation anil Commentary. 
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9, 2. For 'uir compare the examples collected by l.oret in Rce. de Trav. 18, 205 foil.; and 
see too Griffith, Hieroglyphs p. 41. The singular suffix of mimo-f (for this word cf. A. Z. 42 

AWVNA 

1^905], 119) proves that idr is a singular noun with collective meaning. — Tiibh^ cf. ^ 5 ^ ^ 

f 'V— ^ 

^ ‘thou art a balance; swerve not’ Eloquent Peasant B i6i (similarly 

too ibid, 97); of the Hittiie chief ^ ° ^ ^ ^ averted and 

shrinking, his heart is faint’ Champ., Mon. I 22 = L. /?. Ill 161' = R., /. //. 240, 39‘ = ibid. 2 16, 33; 
in a pessimistic context ^ J|\^ face(?) shrinks back(.^)’ Brit. Mas. 5645 recto 12^; and spelt 
.vLJX* obscure passage Naville, Goshen Lastly, in the Pap. Holler 1,1 Si 

stands in parallelism to snd and should obviously be corrected to tnbh. To judge from the 
determinative in the Eloquent Peasant passages, the original meaning may have been 'to swerve, 
shrink, recoil’ (cf. /V) like a gazelle. The determinative ^ here is doubtless a corruption of J\. — 
The words mi idr nn mhnv-sn reappear in the Coronation stele from Gebel Barkal, Urkunden III 87; 
the captains say to their troops; ‘Come, let us crown a lord for us, (who are) like a herd that 
has no herdsman’. This may be a quotation from the Admonitions. 

9 , 2 - 9 , 3 . 




0 

A 






/WW\A AWVNA. 


0 


a .Ms. 




Behold, cattle arc left to stray, and there is none to feather the7n together. Each man 
fetches for himself those that arc branded with his name. 

9.2. Cf. Israel stele 24 1 ]^A' ’ 

berg appositely quotes the present passage in commenting on this sentence, but wrongly proposes 
there to emend 34 [^^9^], 22). Sinnhe P 118 (where we 

should not read Hcto) is in all probability the same word. — jVioy, cf. below 12,1; the verb is 
elsewhere used of assembling people, see my Inscription of Mes., p. 19, note 48. 

9.3. For ib ‘to brand’ cattle, see Brugsch, A. Z. 14 (1876), 35—38; Horemheb decree 26. 


Si 


I i I 


e I 


9,3. 




a, I 

I 


11 


.Cl— Ji 

Behold, a 7nan is slain beside his brother. He . to save his {oum) liynbs. 


9, 3. In the second half of the section \J] (j ___ ^ ^ is clearly corrupt. We 

might expect: ‘he abandons him and hastens away to save his own skin’. — Miht Ipwf, 
cf. below 14,12. 


l) With the ilctcrmin.ativc . 


2) Sec the Appendix. 


9* 
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k 


I i i 


( 9 . 4 ) 




a 




AWNAA WSAAA I I I 


9 , 3 - 9 , 4 . 





a Ms. . b Ms. inserts w after n&. 

I I I 

Behold^ he who had ?io yoke of oxen is {noiu) possessor of a herd. He who could find 

for himself no oxen to plough with is {now) possessor of cattle. 

9, 4. With the help of the two simple emendations adopted in our text, the passage be¬ 

comes perfectly clear. — A/r, see 9, 2 note. — Sk^ possibly Pap. med. Berlin 8 , 5, but nowhere else. 


9 , 4 - 9 , 5 . 


A/VW\A 

h I 


\S ^ Po 


> ...0 

\ ’ I I I ' 


lollin' 


^D 


n 





Behold, he who had no grain is {now) the possessor of granaries. He zvho had to fetch 
for himselj tibt-corn {no7a) sends it forth. 

9, 5. In and dit pr seem here to mean ‘to fetch’ and ‘send out’ from the granar)' re¬ 
spectively. — T^bt is a rare word for some kind of corn: cf. ^^ J| i 

Twiii persistent in giving grain to the Thebans’ Rec, de Trav, 16,59 (collated by Sethe); 

de Rouge, Edfou 21, 13. Brugsch is clearly wrong in regarding Ubt 

as a measure of corn {JVbrterb, SuppL, 1400); the Edfou example speaks decisively against 
this view. 



^ —w 

I I loW ^ 








Behold, he who had no dependents if) is no20 a lord of serfs. 
commission{s) himself. 


He toho loas a [notable^ does 


9,5. SHiw. The meaning ‘neighbours’ (Br. JVbrterb, 1276; SuppL 1094) does not seem 
at all satisfactor)' here, and one is tempted to connect the word, not with sHi ‘to draw close’ 
‘approach’, but with s^h ‘to present’ ‘reward’; the determinative J\ is quite negligeable in a Ms. 
of this kind, and sHi is used of‘presenting’ a man with ^7\\^%{Urkitnden IV ^S). It must be ad* 
mitted however that the meaning ‘neighbours’ is certain in at least one passage \^Harris 500 
recto 2, 10), wliere the love-sick swain is visited by his ‘neighbours’. In the obscure context 
Prisse 14, I, s^hio seems to be i^arallel to tkn imk\ so that there too ‘neighbours’ is the probable 
meaning. On the other hand Paheri 6 seems to make in favour of the rendering ‘dependent’; 

a number of ‘attendants’ carr)nng sandals etc. are followed by a man who brings a couple 

of bags and is called beloved dependent (.?)’. S^hw-t ‘neighbours’ 






Text, ‘frADslAtiun ami Commenlary, 
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SalL I 6,8 = Anast. V 15,8 is possibly a different word. — After %on m a word has been left 
out. The conjecture sr (often above translated ‘[>rince’; neither this rendering not yet ‘official’ 
covers the whole connotation of the word) is supported by the fact that the sr is often described 
as despatching messengers; cf. Prissc 8, 12—13; Rekhmerc 2, 10 foil. 




c:\ 

I I I ^ 


X I 


0‘ 


III IT 


9 , 5 — 9,6 

P (9, 6 ) 2 (|[( 1 ^ 


? 




(D AAA/VSA 

^ 11 ! O 


fl 






Beholdy the pcnuerful men of the land, the condition of the people is ?iot reported (to them}\\ 
All is ruin\ 

9, 5. The expression kmu nxv /i is curious: for hnv cf. 2, 7. 

9,6. The facsimile shows traces, now quite illegible, that seem to point to the reading 

,p. 


But as Sethe points out, the omission of n-sn is intolerable, and we 
2 ^ ri n A X* ^ n 

^ /VA/W j 1 Qf* I II* — Lange suggests that shrw n rhyt 

should be taken with the following words; the objection to this is that r ^kw occurs above 
in 3> 13 impersonally, and it is hardly possible to understand it differently here. 


ought to emend 




Ill 

a .Ms. b .Ms. ^ 

III III 

Behold, no craftsmen zoork. The enemies of the land have spoiltf) its craftsQ) 

9,6. Shu^, see 7,2 note; in that passage ‘to impoverish’ someone ‘of’ (prepo.sition 7 >l)\ 
here apparently ‘to make poor’ i. e. ‘spoil’. The construction could be made like that of 7, 2 
by emending before hmzvtf and understanding t^ as the object of the verb; but it is better 
to construe hftiw /i together as ‘the enemies of the land’; cf. 7, 1. 


9 , 6 . 




9,7-9, 8 . 



I \\ 1 AWVW .•* _ 

- Ill o 




k[pu^]^,SD 


ICi O 




W 




[Behold, he zvho gathered i?i}] the harvest (nozd) knozvs nothing thereof. He zvho never 

ploughed \for himself \ .[ The reaping}\ takes place, but is not reported. 

The scribe (y/Vi* in his officef), but\ his hands are [idle}] zvithin it. 
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9, 7. Tliis section refers to th(t decay of agriculture and to the la.xity of government 
officials in collecting the tax on corn. — y\fter [;;;/V//l I.ange conjectures ‘he who gathered in’; 

this would give a good |)arallel to in the second sentemee, but most usual verb 

in this conn(‘Ction, is too small for the lacuna and does not suit th(* signs still preserved |1^?. 


l\:rha|)s we should read ‘b(‘lK)kb he who registered’; for cf. Sa//. 1 6, 2; 

Pa/>. Bolo^^na 1086,24; Lcidcn 370 recto 8. — If iin he correct, it must be understood 


partitively: ‘he 

knows 

nothing 

of 

it’. 

— Tor 

th(‘ 

form of the 

see on 7, 9. 













9 , 8 - 

9 , 11 . 


Cb X p 

l \ atiout I. 

. i- 

4 sfjuarcs lost ^ 

-1 


w 



^ c 

^/W^AA 1 J 

iT-JWErr.iS^^rr; 


(9, 'o) 

P- r 

% •'.c a 

line 

... II 

li ^”1 






i 




i 


I H 




o 


a Ms, 


as above 6, 8. 


Destroyed /V(.'). his . in that time, \Evcry}\ man looks 

upon . 1 ^-^] his adversary (}), The infirm man brine;s coolness [to that 

which is hot\ . fear . Poor men . 

. The land is not liy;ht because of it, 

9, 8. The long series of sections introduced by uiitn here gives place to a few para¬ 
graphs of which each begins with the word hd (9, 8; 9, 11; [9, 14?]; 10,2). These paragraphs are 

to be distinguished from the later series in 10,6 foil., where the reiterated formula is not the 

isolated word hd but the sentence lidiv hftiw nw hnw. There, as 1 hope to be able to show, 

luhu is to be understood as an imperative, and in 10,6 we pass from the descriptive to the ad¬ 

monitory part of the composition, the paragraph ushered in by rmy rf T^’inlrw 10,3—6 serving 
as a ver)' suitable transition. In the sections 9,8—10,3 there is no internal evidence for supposing 
that the admonitions have already begun. On the contrary, the sentence m^.^ si etc. 9,8—9,9 
is apparently analogous, both in form and in substance, to m^^ si s^f m hrwy f in 1,5. The 
text from 9,11 to 10,2 is sadly mutilated, but seems to deal successively with several topics 

already familiar to us. In 10,2 > <J^spite its plural determinative, cannot be construed 

as an imperative; not only there but also in 9.8 and 9, i 1 it should be understood in the same 
manner as in 3,8 and 3,11b In other words, the series of paragraphs from 9,8 to 10,3 is to 
be regarded as a continuation of the pessimistic descriptions which Ipuwer afterwards uses as the 
text for his exhortations. 

9,9. Pn is a rare word that seems to express the opposite of rzod ‘to ho strong’ ‘to 
nourish’; cf. Eloquent Peasant R 115; ibid, B 7,232, Benihasan 11 6 ‘he drives away {siwi-f) 


i) Sec loo the uotc on lO, 2. 


2 ) This example 1 owe to the kindness of Dr. VogcK.ing. 
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thirst from thee, 






iSr^i 


i and so thou art strong, thou art not 


I I \ 


‘their hearts are 


O A /VSA^AA * 

weak thereby(?)’ A/issio)i \\ Tomb of Neferhotep, plate 3'; y|l^ ^ 
faint in their bodies’ S/e/c of Tulankhamon 9 = Rcc. de Trav. 29, 164; a man calls himself 

‘the shelter of the infirm Urkiiudeii W — The emendation kb/no 


rD o 

\hr li7o\ is suggested by 11,13 below. 
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a Suggested by the facsimile. b The Ms. reading might be either 5 or c Ms. 

DesiroyediJ) af'e . their food [is taken away'^\ fro 

. [through] fear of the ten'or he inspires^). The poor man begs . 

. the messenger^ without . time. He is seized^ laden with his pos¬ 
sessions', taken away . men pass by his door .. . . 

chambers 7cdth hawksQ) . mornQ). Is the poor man vigilant'^ The day dazvns upon 

him, zinthout his dreading it. Men flee . Tentsif) are zuhat 

they make like the dwellers of the hills. 

9,11 —10,2. It is quite possible that hd may have occurred once or twice in the lost 
portions of this passage, and that it ought in consequence to be divided up into several para¬ 
graphs. The subject of 9,11 —12 seems to have been the deprivations of the poor, that of 
9,12—13 the robber)' of messengers. It is wholly obscure what meaning is to be attached to 
the greater part of 9, 14. At the end of that line and in 10,1, it seems to be said that by 
vigilance in the nightime the poor man may assure his own safety. What then follows is quite 
untranslateable. Lastly — if the reading ivrw be correct — the Egyptians are described as 
reduced to making tents for themselves, like the barbarians of the deserts. 

10 I. For the determinative of hr)d see on Upzo 1,2. — 'I'he obscure sentence beginning 
with shs-tu\ if translated literally, seems to give the following meaningless phrases: ‘men run on 
foreheads, strained through the a*79'/-cloth of Tayt in the midst of the house(.^^)’. For shnk ‘to 
strain* a liquid through (w) a cloth, see the note, in the Appendi.x, on shjk, Brit. Mus. 5645 recto 3. 


10,2. Read 


, A AAAMA 

Jill 


i) rhese examples I owe the kindness of Dr. Vogelsang. 


2) Hitherto wrongly divided nkt n tfn. 
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10,2-10,3. 
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<1®, , , , 

Destroyed is the performance of that for which they arc sent by servants in the missions 
oj their lordsy without their being afraid of them. Behold they arc five men. They say„ they 
sayQ): go ye upon the road zohich ye knenv of\ zve are come. 


10,2. The first sentence is exceedingly clumsy, but, with the slight correction 
grammatically defensible. For hd with an infinitive as its subject cf. Eloquent Peasant B 

^ ^ should be observed that cannot be read h^b-tw,, 

^ for ^ not being found in hieratic before the 21 st. or 22 nd. dynasty. — The latter part of 
tlie paragraph is obscure, but the meaning must be that servants now give orders to their masters. 
— Si 5 recalls the word —Benihasan 1 8,19, where it 

has been translated ‘a party of five servants’. However it is to be noted that in the 

Old Kingdom (e. g. Davies, Ptahhetep 11 7) is applied to women only, and it is uncertain how 
mucli importance should be attached to the determinative in the Benihasan title. 

10, 3. The repetition of Msn may be due to dittography. 
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10,3-10,6. 
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111 T III 

Pokl.111 


Ms. only 


Lozver Egypt zveeps. The storehouse of the king is the common property of everyone^ and 
the entire palace is zvithout its revenues. To it belong (by right) zuheat and barley,, geese and 
fish. To it belong zvhitc cloth and fine linen,, bronze and oil. To it belong carpet and mat 

. palanquin and all goodly produce . kf ii h^d not been . 

in the palace,, . zvould not be empty, 

10,3. HPii inlzv-niy see 6,9 note; perhaps m should be restored before this expression, 
as in 6, 9. 
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10.4. In doubtless a corruption of m. — The proper writing of ‘without’ is 

^ (e. g. Sinuhc B 205), but the writing 7n hut is frequent in the N. K. (e. g. Pap. 

Turin 59»3) and occurs also quite early (e. g. Simtke B 44 = 'ibid. R 68). — emphatic, ‘to 

the palace belongs (by right).for this usage cf. A. Z. 34 (1896), 50. — Hdt and pkt to¬ 

gether, Urhunden IV 207; 742. 

10.5. and hi occur together Pap. Kahun 30,44—5; for the meaning of these 
words see Griffith’s additional note (p. 105) on the passage quoted. — tyfh'iv is quite obscure. — 
Ir 7 vdJ is the New Egyptian spelling (cf. To(b. cd. Nav. 89, 3; Pap. Turin 122, i) of the old 

e.\pression which see Sethe, Vcrbum II § 148b. — Sk\ with ^ as determinative, 

is unknown, and it is not clear what sense should be given to it. 


10,6—10,7. 

a ? 



a Ms 




Destroy the enemies of (he noble Residenee^ splendid of courtiers . 

.... The Overseer of the town walked abroad., without an eseor({f). 


in it like 


10,6. From 10,6 to 10,11 we find a number of short sections beginning with the words 
hchv hfthv nw hnw ipf) sfsi. Unfortunately not one of these sections has been preserved com¬ 
plete, and in most of them only a few words remain. So far as can be seen, the introductory 
formula was followed by epithets agreeing with Innv, which were succeeded in their turn by short 
circumstantial clauses descriptive of the orderliness and magnificence of the royal Residence, as it 
was in times of peace and prosperity. It seems likely that the essentially descriptive part of our book 
— that in which the ruin of the land was depicted — ended in 10,6, the last paragraph 10,3 
—10,6, which paints the desolate condition of the king’s palace, forming a very appropriate 
transition to a series of admonitions or commands to destroy the enemies of the royal Residence. 
On this view hdio is a plural imperative, parallel to sh^w in 10,12 and the following lines. It is 
obvious that we cannot here translate ‘destroyed are the enemies of the noble Residence’ giving 
hd the sense assigned to it in 9,8, for one of the main points of the descriptive passages has 
been that h-gypt owes its misfortunes to the machinations of the ‘enemies of the land’ (see 
especially 7,1; 9,6); nor is there any good ground for such a translation as ‘harmful are* or 
‘woe unto* the enemies of the Residence. In the onl)’ two instances where the first word of the 
introductory formula is completely preserved the plural strokes are found, and as it .stands 


explained grammatically only as a plural imperative. It may be objected that 
hd is but rarely employed of the ‘destruction’ of people; the only known instances seems to be 


the name of the gate ^Oin Totb. ed. Nav. 145 B {Pg)\ 146,9 

{Aa has as variant '^^). However the rarity of hd in this sense may be due to the very^ strong 
meaning of that word, which signifies rather ‘to efface* ‘to olditerate’ than merely ‘to destroy*. — 


G a r tl i n 4; r. 
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^ in /nna Pf ^/^si lo, S. lo. ii seems to indicate that the glory of the Residence described by 

th(! following ejjithets is a thing of tlic j^ast, (for a similar use see 6, i i above! and in 5, 12), 

and th(! use of the reproving particle! ms in 10,7. 1 i (?) may hint at the! same fact. 

10,7. is pe!rhaps the official whose title often occurs in the N. K., and who derives 

his name! from t!ie rare verb s<s^ ‘to repress’ Harris 28,6; 57, 13; 58,6; Mar. AhydA\ 55,34. 

10.7- 10,8. 

(-•«) pj4i 111I 

\Dcstroy the oieniics of the vohle l\csidence\ splendid . 

10.8- 10,9. 

[Destroy the oiemies of\ that {former!}^ noble Residence, manifold of laws . 

10,8—10,9. Not imi)robably to be dividend into two paragraphs. 

10.9- 10,10. 

<-• I- 

[Destroy the enemies of\ that {fonner/y) noble \ResideHee\ . 

10,10 10,11. 

r ,^^[035^0© □ r 4 n IP I (10II) 

x(i I I jT 1 I A _ e ^ Liff I 4, 7 squares lost ^ ^ ’ '' \ J\ (^4. 4—S 

squares lost ^ 

Destroy the enemies of that {formerly) \noble\ Residenee . No one 

could stand . 

10,11. Perhap.s some, phra.se like | ^ ^ ^ 0 Sinnhe B ^6\ 

Piankhi 95, both times in reference to the king. 

10 , 11 - 10 , 12 . 

squares lost I ('^r '2) | 

aMs. ^ bMs.|s^e 

\Dcstroy the enemies of\ that {formerly) glorious \Residcnee\, abundant in offices f) . 

nj is unknown; doubtless ^onj ‘offices’ should be rcael. 
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10,12 10,13. 








Ulii 


.<lf 






squares lost 




W 


a Ms. 


b Ms. 


Remanber to immerseij) . luni 2vho is in paini^) when{^) he is 

ill in his limbs . his god. He . 

His children . 

10.12. The reiterated command to destroy the enemies of the royal Residence is liere 

succeeded by a number of solemn exhortations to pious conduct and to the observance ot reli¬ 
gious duties. These exhortations are introduced by the plural imperative foHo'ved by 

infinitives; the construction is a natural one, but does not seem to have been noted in other texts. 
There is no reasonable ground for doubting that sh^^v is an imperative, especially as the suffix 
of the 2nd. person plural occurs below in 11,6.7. 

o ^ means ‘to immerse’ or ‘dip’ something in a liquid, or ‘to irrigate’ or ‘soak’ 

land. The former sense is common in the medical literature, and the context here suggests that 
the sentence referred to some act of healing sick persons. — which the 

singular must be read, if IgiV'f be correct, seems to be the participle of a verb whd\ for this 
word see the note on Brit. Mus. 5645 recto in the Appendix to this book. 

10.13. The meaning is wholly obscure. — For below 13,4. 

10,13-11,1. 
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/VWWk 

<vww\ 

AAAAAA 
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mi (21(1 


a Ms. 

t I I 

Remember to .; to fumigate udth incense^ and to offer ivatcr in a jar 

in the early morning. 

11,1. which might equally well be read here hardly to be translated 

‘granary’, that word being out of place in the ])resent context, which clearly deals with religious 
rites. — M nhpiL\ cf. Totb. cd. Nav. 178,22; Mar. Dend. Ill 33; IV 74,21. 


n\§\ K 

niii 


11,1-11,2. 

" 0 ^( 1 ., 2)0 ^ 


^ □ I 


a Ms. O 


10 * 
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Remember iio brings fat rogees(\ tor pit and set-geese', and to offer offerings to (he gods. 


11.1. An infinitive has obviously been oniitt(!cl after sh^2o. 

11.2. St, cf. ^ often in the Old Kingdom; Zaitberspr. f^ Mutter ii. Kind 4, i. 




I Cvi 1 


IP“,1 


I I I 






/VvAWk 

/VW^/w^ 




Remember to chew natron, and to prepare tvhite breads {So should) a man {doT) on the 
day of moistening the head, 

11,2. Purificatory rites are not to be forgotten. — Wh hsmn, cf. Totb, ed. Nav. 172, i. 
The cleansing projierties of natron are frequently mentioned; in Pap. Turin 58,10 


n ^ 5 ^ A ^ 8 n1 is used of the period of purification which priests had to undergo. — 

1 ^ 1 VWNAA r. \ AAA/VVN W I 1 I 

huh tp, only here. 


ie, , . 


Cs 
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a Ms. 


O Cs 


11,3-11,4. 
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b Wrongfully Iranscrlbed as 


on the plate. 


Remember to erect flagstaffs, and to carve stelae', the priest pnrifyiag the temples, and the 
gods house being plastered {luhite) like milk', {remember) to make fragrant the perfume of the 
horizon, and to perpetuate bread-offerings. 


cs Urklinden IV 56. 

Ill ^ 


11,3. should probably be corrected to snyt', cf. 

— 7 wri ‘to cleanse' a palace, Urkiuiden IV 975; sacred places Mar. Dend. HI 25; Diiniichen, 
Baugeschichte 47; in giving the verb the determinative ^ , the .scribe doubtless thought of 

^ ‘ reed ’ , on which see Erman, Lebensmiide 92 note. — SkBi{P) cf. ‘I built their temples, 

their stair-cases were plastered(?)* Cairo stele M. K. 20512. 
To judge from the determinative here, and the comparison with ‘milk’, the verb may well 


mean ‘to cover with plaster’ and be a causative derived from the noun deriva¬ 

tives of the kind see Sethe, Verbum 1 § 352). KBi is possibly hnj ‘Nile-mud’ (Sethe); the paint¬ 
ings in Egj^ptian tombs are made on a surface of Nile-mud covered with a coating of whitewash. 

So too Breasted {Proc. S. B. A. 22,go) understands the passage ^ 1 

^^^iP^iS^iPo I 57 - "The word has probably nothing to do with 

P ^ f j\ Karris 15b. 10 etc., (always with ‘wood’). 

11,4. Srzod phot, cf. Pap. Kahun 2, i; Siut I 269; Cairo stele M. R. 20539, and so 
often later. 
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11,4-11,6. 
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Remember to observe regulations^ and to adjust dates. [Remefuber) to remove him who 
enters upon the priestly office in impurity of body^f That is to perform it wrongfully. That 
is corruption of heartf) . day .... eternity.^ months . yearsi^) . 


11.4. Here the observance of religious times and seasons is enjoined, and the due per¬ 
formance of the religious duties connected therewith. 

Ndr tp-rd, cf. Sethe, Urkunden IV 384; 489. — SbU occurs in several obscure passages 
(e. g. Rekhmere 7,9); here it has clearly some such sense as the Coptic lyifie mntarc, — Sw in 
the old language is not simply ‘days’ but Mays of the month’ ‘dates’; doubtless the reference is 
to the astronomically fixed festivals, the ^ ^ <=> P P P |^| P, , , TJ'^knnden IV 112, and to 

the lunar months used in the temples. 

11.5. W^bt ‘priestly service’ and hs) of bodily impurity seem to be elsewhere unknown. 
In Pap. Turin 58,9 foil, a 7t»t<5-priest is accused of infringing the rules as to purification. This 
sentence suits the foregoing context, as the four classes of tt'<< 5 -priests served in monthly relays 

(cf. Otto, Pnesler luid Tempd I, p. 23, note 4). — In probably refers to w^bt. — 

nf see the note on 5,12. — Sswn ib, cf. 12,7 and consult the note on 5,2. 
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Remember to slaughter oxen 




you. 


11 , 6 - 11 , 10 . 
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kiiiii i Vi of line lost i I ,.^0 ^ ^ i Vi of Hnc of line lost^ 



Remember to go fortfiQ) 

upon the fire . 

. linen . 


. who calls to you. {Remember) to offer geese 

the bank of the river . 

[Remember}] to give . to pacify yoidf) . . . . 


11,6—11,10. After another injunction in which there is a reference to burnt sacrifice 
(see >4. 43 [ 1906], 10 top), the text becomes too Iragmentar)' to be understood. It is possible 

that sentences introduced by skiw continued down as tar as i i, 10 or even further. 
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11 , 11 - 12 , 6 . 
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. of people .AV; commandif) . . . . 

.///t’ /i? diminishif) . by (he Behold ye, where¬ 
fore does he [seeh] to [fashior ria?iht?td'^], . 7vi(hou( disiiug^iishiug the timid wan from him 

whose nature ts violent, lie bringethif) coolness upon that ivhich is hot. It is said: he is the 
herdsman of mankind. No evil is in his heart. When his herds arc fexv, he passes the day to 
gather them together, theii' hearts being on firef). Would that he had perceived their nature in 
the first generation {of men)\ then he zvould have repressed rails, he ivould have stretched forth 
{his) arm against it^ he zvould have destroyed their secdlf?) and their inheritance. Men desired to 
give birthf). Sadness grccv up{^); needy peopleif) on cveiy side. Thus it wasQr), and it passes 

not azvayQ), so long as{^) the gods in the midst thereof cndiireif). Seed shall come forthif) from 

the zvomen of the people \ noneif) is found on the A fighter if) goes forth, that he'^i) may 

destroy the zvrongs thatif) they have brought about. There is no pi lot if) in their moment. Where 

is heif) today} Is he sleeping'^ Behold, his might is not seen. 

I, 11 —12,6. A new section, wholly different in character to all that precedes, now emerges 
out ol the lacunae following upon it, 6; its beginning fell certainly before 11,12 and probably 
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after 11,9. Here the contents are iKMthcr descriptive nor admonitory, and the introductory for- 
niulae by which the text has l)ccn hitherto divided up into sections of restricted length are for 
a time abandoned. That Ipuwer is still the speaker is probable! from the absence of any hint to 
the contrary, and will apjiear increasing!)' likely as we advance towards tlu! end of the book. 
The audience is the sani(! as heretofore; rf. m]tpi M^iehold ye’ 11,13; ^ 2, 5. 

The theory put forward b)' Lange with regard to this |)assage has b(!en criticized at some 
length in the Introduction (p. 13—15), and though a few references to his view will be inevitable 
in commenting on the text, it seems superfluous to cover the same ground over again. It will 
suffice to remind the reader that Lange thought it possible here to discern a Messianic prophecy, 
which is thus de.scribed by him: „I)er Prophet verkiindet hi(!r den lirretter, der das Volk wieder 
sammeln und Heil und Hilfe bringen wird'‘. 

The crux of this obscure section is the identity of the being to whom the pronoun of 
the 3rd. person singular in 11,12 —12,2 is to be referred. Since we find sw as far back 
as 11,12 and as th(!re is no reasonable ground for supposing that the antecedent of this pro¬ 
noun differs from that of the pronoun in innf (11,13) subsequent verbs, it is plain that 

the antecedent in que.stion must have been named in the context that precedes 11,12. I'hat 
context is unfortunately too fragmentary to yield a certain solution to the problem: but we find 
in it a mention of the sun-god Re (ii,n), which may prove to be the clue that we are seeking; 
at all events it is a clue that we are bound to consider carefull)^ Following closely upon the 
name of Re comes the word wd To command’, then after a brief interval Imnft The West’ and 
a little farther on a word ending with the determinative ^ that is appended to divine names (11,12). 

Thus there is here already .some slight justification for .supposing that the theme of the passage 
is the control exercised over mankind, either now or once, by the gods. In the next sentences 

11,12—13 the important word was doubtless which may possibly allude to the 

creation of men. 1 have proposed to restore and render: i^dierefore doth he (i. e. Re) \sech to] 
fashion [men] without distiugnishing the 7ncck and the violent} In other words, why has Re not 
created all men good alike' If he had done so, the present evils would never have arisen. This 
however, it must be admitted, is |)ure conjecture. In the next sentences the text goes on to de¬ 
scribe a beneficent ruler: he hringeth (we might translate the \erb brongJif or will brings alter¬ 
natives between which we have no means of deciding) cooling 7ipon that which is hot. It is said: 
he is the herdsman of mankind. No evil is in his heart. When his herds are feu\ he passetli 
the day to gather them together, even though^) their hearts be aflame. There is no inherent reason 
why these phrases should not, as Lange imagined, have reference to a good king whose coming 
is prophesied; but they may equally well be taken as a description of Re, whom ancient legends 
regarded as the first king of Eg^'pt, and whose reign was looked back on as upon a sort of 
Golden Age. We now reach, in 12,2 — 3, a group of sentences beginning with a regretful wish 
uttered b)' Ipuwer: 'Would that he (that is, the ideal king just described) had perceived their 
nature in the first generation {of 7 ncn)\ then he ivonld have fxpressed rails, he would have put 
forth (Ins') arm against it, he would have destroyed their seedifl) and their inheritance. Unless 
the translation be at fault, only one meaning can be attached to these words: if the ideal king 
here envisaged had known, from the ver)'’ beginning of things, how wicked human nature is, he 
would have exterminated mankind and thus have rooted up the seed from which the |)resent 


So 
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chaos and abuses have S|)rung. It is hardly conceivable that sucli a thought could liave been 
framed in reference to a future ruh^r of human or even semi-divine birth. How could such a 
ruler, whose? advent cx hypothesi is a thing of the future, be imagined as capable of having 
discerned, in the far distant |)ast, the frailties of mortal men? And wliai means could he have 
employed to annihilate the? human race? in other words, if the Messianic hypothesis be right, my 
conception of the jneaning of Ipuwcr’s wisli must be utterly wrong, d'he passage becomes both 
intelligible and rational if we accept the view that it refers to Re. Nor is that all; in this case 
it will be seen to accord well with the famous story according to which Re, having become 
aware of the plots which men made against him, concei\'ed the plan of destroying them, but 
relented at the last moment and forbade the godden Sekhmet to compass their complete destruc¬ 
tion h Thus w(? seem now to be in j)ossession of tangible evidence that the clue afforded by the 
mention of the name of Re is the real key to the whok? section. To my mind the 

decisive proof is given by the expression ‘the first generation’ in 12,2. dhe 

philological note on this expression will show that it is very nearly synonymous with 
the phrase which was technically used by the Egyptians to designate the age following im¬ 
mediately upon the creation of tlie world, the age, in fact, when Re was king upon earth. 

Whatever interpretation be given to the remainder of tlie passage, the central fact that 
it refers to Re may now, 1 think, be reckoned as a fait acquis. In 12,3—6 we are confronted 
bv difficulties of a more serious order; grammar and syntax are here so obscure that we can but 

guess at the sense. The words fflP'x following sentence, 

and further down (12,4) make it fairly clear that the propagation of the human 

race is in some way under discussion. Interwov'en with these words are others referring to 

misfortunes, adversity or the Wke {u/i}t-}6 12,3; s.^ry 12,3). Combining these data and translating 
as best we may, we can dimly discern a train of thought not inappropriate to the preceding 
context. It has been said that if Re had known all the evils which would spring up in con¬ 
sequence of men’s wicked natures, he would have destroyed men and so have prevented the sub¬ 
sequent disasters (12,2—3). This was not done; and the lines 12,3—6 seem to describe the 

result. Afcn desired birth f). Hence sadness greiv ?//(?), and needy pcoplef) on every side. So 

it and it shall not pass away{J), so long ^ 7 .y(r) the gods in the 7 nidst thereof endurei^.}). 

Seed shall eojne forth from [ox ui) the women of mankind', the im])lication is that this is the cause 
of all evil. After this we appear to return to a consideration of the future prospects of Eg)’pt. 
It seems to be hinted that someone will come, whof) shall destroy the wrongs that they (i. e. men) 
have brought about. But there isQ) no pilot{}) in their ?no?ficnt — this may perhaps mean, that 
now, while the authors of evil still live, the saviour is not yet at hand. At last we touch firm 
ground in three sentences that clearly refer to the looked for (but not necessarily prophesied) 
redeemer. Where is he today} Doth he sleep perehanee} Behold ye, his might is not seen (12,5—6)! 

11,13. contrasted words sndw and shmAb cf. Kekhmere 8,38; 10,23. — 

Jljf not corrupt, must be used as an auxiliary verb. This usage however is not very 


1) See Erman, Die iigyptlsche Religion pp. 32—33. 

2) The meaning of this unknown word can only be conjeclured from the determinative. 
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well authenticated, besides the example (ited by Erman, Gramvi} S 252, Sethe quotes the 
obscure phrase (var. huf) Ebers 106^5; 108, 19. int kbhw hr Ihu is, as 

we have seen, possibly to be emended in 9,9 above, where the context is quite unintelligible. 

12.1, For the metaphorical use of iuhnu dierdsman’ as applied to princes, Homers not- 

^iira laitjVy cf. W. Z 42 (1905), 121; the image, which is no uncommon one, is continued in the 
following sentences. — h'or h/r and fiwi see the notes on 2,13; 9,2; and 9,2 respectively. 

12.2. ///'may here, like I ha above in 11,13, be a metaphor for the discord that inflames 

the hearts of men; cf. 7,1. — //i .‘would that .‘then, cf. below 1 3^ 5 

similarly with h^ Brit, Mits. 5645, recto 13 (see the Appendix); and with hiv for //i, Rckh- 

mere 7,10 

I say; then would I^ght rest in its place’; an instance with ^ I ^ wish-particle Cairo 

Lovesong 13. The use of k^ in the apodosis of a conditional sentence (cf. 5,3 note), implied or 
expressed, is one of its chief employments; cf. the Arabic o- The protasis may be replaced by 
a wish, as here, or by a rhetorical question, as below 12, 14; 14, 13. 141 by an imperative 

(‘do this, [and if thou dost so] then.’), e. g. Westcar 11,25. 

The words ^nd bit occur once again in a biographical inscription of the Middle Kingdom 

B7'it. iMus, 574 = Sharpe, Eg. Ifiscr,, I 79 [| /wvnaa f ^^^ 

‘His Majesty used to greet me, for he perceived my quality {bit-i) of every day’ i. e. he recognized 
that I was always excellent. The verb '?id ‘to perceive’ or the like, is very rare. The only other early 
instance known to me is not quite certain; at the bottom of a stele of the early Middle Kingdom 


from Gebelen(.^), Bi'it, A/us. 1372, (belonging to the ^ 

' © o 


was 


(|y we read the two following lines: 


no 






A^^AAA 


whose ‘good name’ 


^ AAAAAA 


^ P if I 




‘I have not done the deeds of any 


small man, I have done the deeds of a prince and overseer of.^ in return for there 

being made for me a field to support a ?£'<^priest on it(.^^), and (in return for) there being given 
to me cloth, oil and honey. I have moreover done what men love, in the knowledge of the 

princes, in the moment of making.’(.^)^ Here ;// ?id {h^ta) is probably the equivalent ot 

the phrase w rh ?i {r?nt or bia-nb\ on which see Rec. de Trav, 26, 13. Later instances of ^7id are: 


o >zx: 




‘because he had perceived his excellence’ Louvre C 112; *jv^x=>c(j^ 


IT^bis form and his complexion are not known’ Rochem. Edfou 430,3; Piehl, hiscr. II 2 C J. 




yy I I » 


is a word meaning ‘quality’ ‘character’, originally (like | q ) neutral in sense, but 


tending to signify ‘good character’ owing to its frequent employment in such common phrases as 
S' 1,9) and ^^kioiden IV 133). In 


1) Not the lc.'\st interesting part of this little text, which seemed worth quoting entire, in spite of the irrelevancy of so doing, is 


the abbreviation 


|| for the name Sebko\ note the final letter i as in (| (| (| for (| ^ 


article A. Z. 44 (1907), 90. 

2) Read tmy-ri for this title Griffith fjuotes to me Petrie Athribis 2; for the word ra»6V» cf. Urkunden i, 2. 

3) Prcdiably nothing is lost after For the obscure words at the end, cf. fFirw/ 36—7. 










(iariliner, 'I’hc .\ilinonitii»ns of an l^j'yjilian 
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tli(‘ present instance llie ini[)liealion is that men’s eharaeters are had: it is not easy to liiul a elos(‘ 
parallel for lliis sei^se, but the neutral (ethically uncoloiired) meanini;* of b)t is attested by the 
fre(|iicn('y witli whicli its significance is supplemented by the epitlu‘ts ufrt or and by the 

bit is often rei)laced by such colourless 


fact that in such sentences as 




■ 5 i.« 




words as /](j| or ‘’I'- further Louvre C 26, 21 ^ ^ ‘This is m\' 

character in vt^ry truth’ (/v/ occurs in a j)arallel claus(‘ in the j)receding line). d'hnie words 
must be carefully distinguished: (1) d'he word r)r ‘cliaracter’ is never early 

written either with or with (for old instances cf. 12; 5,22; Prissc 15,4, Proc. 

S. Jy, A, 18, 196, 15), and tliis statement holds good also of the iStli. dynast)^ with the single 
exception of the instance (|uoted above from Louvre C 26; its reading is therefore probably b)t^ 
not b)^i. (2) PlH ‘wonder’, on the other hand, is at an early date written with ? (cf. ^ 

A. D. II 149c, Hammamat, 1 i tli. dvn.) or with (i8th. d\'n. |)assim; and implied in the stroke 

^ in the IVes/eur) and is derived from a verb ‘to wonder’ which is spelt with 
as early as the Jyramidtexts (cf. N 789). (3) Differimt both from bit ‘character’ and ‘wonder’ 
is the masculine word Jjfj ^ which is found in the Eloquent Peasant P /, 109, and in the 

phrase irt bi, Prisse 5,5; 17, 13; Turin 2. 

□ 


generation’, cf. P/nt. A/us. 5645, recto 6 (see the Appendix); 

n ^ j J Totb. ed. Nav. 133, 10; Hathor is called j 

of the first (divine) generation', Mar. Dend. Ill 73d. I/t is, properly speaking, ‘a body’ of men 
(^'f- but is specially used in the sense ‘generation'; cf. 

‘tell it to generation after generation’ I^cidcu V i; ‘generations pass’ Max INluller, 

Ltcbesltedcr 1,2 (Tomb of Neferhotep); Statue of Horcinheb 4; Mar. Abyd. I 51,36. I'or ///, 

is a common phrase, ofttm found in the Totenbuch. The exact mc^an- 
ing of sdb has still to be determined; for its use in non-religious texts cf. Pap. Jdahiin 13*34, 
where p J should be read; l\clcliutere 2,14. — ‘to stretch forth the arm’, in 

a hostile sense already in the PyraniidtextSy \Y 607; N 924 (with ni ‘against’); cf. too /\ee. de 
7 rav, 16,125 from Lu.xor, with r). 

12,3. A 7 i^t-ib, cf. Jxbensmude 56, where we ought perhaps to read q 

^ ; Erman however read Ipt (Hr. IForterb. Siippl. 780), which is also 
possible. In an unpublished literar\* papyrus from the Ramesseum (M. K.) occurs the sentence 


6 




O 


. .<2>. aaaaaa 
0)0 






i) It should be noted that sevcr.al words of tl\.c stem i>ii are persistently written Ifi without the final radical as for example 
'mine', which is proved to have the reading btSw by an isolated variaut, Weill, Hecueil 57,3; II [] ‘heaven’ ‘firmament’ 

i is kno 

, in which the reading seems to be 


IC^ . , ..-, - -, ..* ^ 

should perhaps by analogy also be transliterated diS or l>iS 7 o^ though not a single instance with i is known in early texts. However the 
case with ^1/ ‘character’ is different, as the oldest instances arc without the determinatives 
implicitly expressed. 
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trie, Dcndcrch 2b; 6; i i b. OtluT examples are fpiotcd by Erman on LebenS' 

mitcie 28. 

12.4. J\ 'to pass by' oyenu% sec my note Rcc, dc Trav. 26,11. — Styt ^ infinitive 

of the verb p ‘ cf. p'^ Bcmhasait II 4. — Ilwuy r ln\ cf. MUlingen 2,2 ; Amada stele 3. 7: 

[user, dedie. 99; Urktiuden III 60; on the form witli -uy see Sethe, Verhtiui II §§ I 17.4- 683,6c. 

12.5. Dr 170, conjparc the examples quoted above on 12,3; and Lepsius, Alt. Texte 1,9. 
— ki (>i) hit. a ‘pilot’ on board a .ship, cf. UrDtuden IV 310; A/iast. 7/9,2. — As Sethe points 
out /// he rf tn is as impossible as tmm ubi} would be in Latin; one of the two interrogative 
words must be omitted. Possibly two sentences have here been blended into one. — Lange 

translated ^ „unter Euch“, which of course demands the correction ^ ^ /WNAAA J Sethe is 

--D| I I -D| I I 

doubtless rio^lit in rendering ‘behold’. 


12 , 6 - 12 , 11 . 


I I I 


-'-d- 


lost ^ 


I. 


ir. 

about 5 squares lost % L 


8 squares 

-1 __ 


f TJI S-, .... I ¥ k ^ P ® ra [ki ^ H, — 11:^1 .w, 5 I 


swyp^^^^rniii 


w 




— yiiiiiliil 


.»kl 


•/ © 




o (2 I I I 



^ Ch I 

I 1 1 


If 7 k'c had been . / should not have fottnd (heeQ); I should not have been 

called III vaiH(f) . a sayingif) that is on the 

lips of eveiybody. Today fear .... more than a million of people. Not seen . enemies . . . 

. enter into the temples . -. ^oeep . His 

7 vords go adnft{}) . the statues tvouldQ) [not}] be burnt^ their{}) tombs 

7 uould he safeif) . see himif) on the^i) day of . all, . . . He 

7 vho never made for himself . ) betivecn heaven and earth fears on account of cilery one. 


12,6—12,11. 1 hese lines arc too much interrupted by lacunae to be intelligible. If the 
pronoun ^ in n gnrni tiv be correct, the king must already here be addressed, d'he last sentence 

seems by its form to belong to a descriptive passage; and the .same conclusion is suggested by 
the reference to the burning of statues in 12,10. 

12,6. Snvi is here clearly transitive, and cannot therefore be identified with snni ‘to 
mourn (see* en 2,5) in spit(‘ of the d("terminativ(r. Lange ])ro[}oses to enuaid sum ‘to fe(‘d‘, and 
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lo render, ‘If we had been fed, we should not have found thee (i. e. souj^ht thee out), 1 should 

not have b(‘en called.’ — Sswn \b, cf. 11,5. 

12,7. C{. Proc. S. B. A. 18,203, ^ proverb which is on 

the lips of the great’; perhaps before //rj' rJ we should emend ^ faulty 

writing of ////;/, cf. 5,2. 

12.9. see on 2,11. 

12.10. IVM twt cf. 16,14. 


12 , 11 - 13 , 9 . 
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^ ^(' 3 , O^Jxi 
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ps-pizk* c^.^z^x.z, zkukuk^ipyk-^ 
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o (5 
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Ills. AWWNA 


zskikPS'iirz 

ra (' 3 , 6 ) 5 




w 


op 

O ^ ' 2 21 line lost 




P 

^ about Vi ol^ n 


,i„,„|C 3 . 8 )i||,'^™kk(Ji 

r: 

a See note / on ]>lale 12. b Ms. 


O I 


0 


fmH 3 

c Ms. \\ (1 Ms. 


more th.an V2 ^ine lt>st ^ 


1 (^ 3 . 9)11 




. 7uliat thoH ha test to takcQ\ Taste ^ 

Kno 7 vlcdgc and Truth are 7 oith thee. Confusion is 7vhat thou dost put throughout the land^ 
together 701th the noise of tuninlt. Behold one uses violenec against another. People conform to 
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that xvhich thou hast commanded. If three men journey upon a road^ they arc found to be two 
men\ the greater number slay the less. Is there a herdsman that loves death} Then wonldst thou 
command to make reply', it is because one man loves and another hatesijf that their forms{}) are 
fe^o on rvery side. It is because thou hast acted soQ) as to bring these things aboutij). Thou 
hast spoken falsehood. The land is as a weed that destroys men. Then people would not reckon 
nponif) life. All these years a?'e{}) discordant strife. A 7 nan is killed upon his housetop. He is 
vigilant in his boundaryAionsc. Is he brave} ( Thoi) he saves himself^ and he livesif). People 
send a scnHinHf) to poor men. He zualks upon the road iintil he secs the floodif). The road is 
dragged (with the drag-net}}). He sta^ids there in iniserylj). What he has upon him is taken 
atcay. He is belaboured^}) with blows of the stick, and wrongfully slain. Would that thou 

mightest taste some of these miscries\ Then wonldst thou say . from 

another as a 7 vall{f) . hot . ycat's . 


12,11 —13,9. The speaker now turns to the king, and passionately denounces his callous 
indifference to the scenes of bloodshed daily witnessed upon the public highways. The Pharaoli 
himself, to whom Religion and Literature ascribed the attributes of Taste, Knowledge and Truth, 
is the cause of the confusion and tumultuous noise that fill the land (12,12 —12,13). It is 
due to his commands that every’ man’s hand is against his fellow (12,13). three men travel 
together two of them conspire with one another against the third, whom they kill (12, 13—12, 14). 
Is it possible, asks the speaker, that a ruler, the shepherd of his people, should wish to see his 
subjects die (12,14).? Here the king is imagined to reply to the charge brought against him 
(12,14—^ 3 > 0 - The answer is obscure, but the king seems to shift the responsibility on to the 
people themselves (13,1). H is what thou hast done that has brought these things to pass] 

thou licst retorts the sage, who then proceeds to illustrate anew the murder and rapine that meet 
his gaze wherever he looks. He ends with the bitter wish: Would that thou mightest taste some 
of these miseries.^ then %uotildst thou tell another tale (13,1 — ’3>6). — The passage is by no 
means lacking in obscurity^ yet there can, 1 think, be no doubt but that it is the king who is 
here addressed with such vehemence. We know from 15,13 that the king was among the 
dramatis personae of the book, and various expressions in the passage before us cannot well refer 
to any other personage. Such are the words Ifw SU M/t in 12, 12; 7 od ‘command’ in 12,13. 14, 
mtnza 12,14 (see above on 12,1); and finally the wish in 13,5—13,6, which could only be said 
to one who was relatively little affected by the devastation of the land (cf. 2,11). 

12,12. Hza and Sl^ are very often associated with one another (cf. already Pyramid- 


texts W 439) as attributes of the king; compare | ^ 

HI \ ‘Taste is in thy mouth, Knowledge is in thy heart, thy tongue is the shrine of Truth’ 
Kuban stele 18; similar phrases are addressed to king Rehotep, Petrie Koptos 12,3. — Sh^, 
'see on 2,11. 

12,13. For hnmv, see the note on 6,1. — Wd is often used with an object such as 


(cf. 7,6), or ‘exerting’ violence or the like against some¬ 

one. For the absolute use here exemplified no better parallel is forthcoming than the amulet 

‘o thruster, thou dost not thrust (i. e. use violence) 


Pap. Leiden 358 

against him’ — Sn followed by seems never to mean to ‘transgress’, but either (i)‘to be like’ 


® X 

aaawa a 
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or (2) ‘to make like’ ‘copy’ ‘imitate’. For the latter meaning cf. Urkttndcn ]\' 58 ‘I shall be 

' ' ' ^ by those? who shall 


/vww 

o 


A 


praised for my knowledge after years 
imitate what 1 have done’; and another instance, determined by J\^ A. Z. 14 (1876), 107; for 
other e.xamples, either with or with 'tm onl)', see Krebs, De Chmtuothis nomarchi inscrip- 
tione, p. 42. Here we have an extension of this use which may be paralleled by g 

Hall of Truth’ Turin 154 = Rec. de Trav. IV 132. 


Pc^^^<c=> fT ‘1 am a noble pleased with truth, conforming to the laws of the 


12,14. The two particles hr in close jiixtapo.sition are curious, but in literary texts an 
accumulation of particles is by no means rare; cf. hv )rf hnt below 13,9; niik hr, Rckh- 
tucrc 10,9.23. — irt aoV;, cf. Urkundcu IV 970; L. R- HI 140c, 12. 


13,1. The answer of the king is extremely obscure. Mrud 70' and >nsd ky are evidently 
opposed to one another. Is it perhaps meant that murder arises through the diversitj- of men’s 
desires, because the one wishes that which the other abhors? — tr-nk h p 7 u r shpr nfi is shown 
by the rejietition of is p7o to belong to the king’s answer. The clause is difficult, but might 
possibly mean: ‘thou hast acted (in .such a way, as) to bring these things about’. Cf. 12,3 for 
nfit and i 2, 5 for shpr. 


I 3. 2. 


Kik^ is very frequent in Ebers and elsewhere; from the passage describing the 


various possible forms of death that may befall a man Pap. Turin 121,4 — (Tl 

‘by a death owing to trees, by a death owing to plants(.?), by a death owing to all kinds 
of reeds, by a death owing to all kinds of vegetable’ wc may perhaps conclude that kiki is 
a generic word for ‘plants’ or ‘shrubs’, not the name of a particular species. — fP'yt above 
3 > > H 7 > 6 . 


13.3. /re/ rsf etc., cf. the .similar sentences 9,14 —10,1; by constant vigilance the man 
who is brave may succeed in saving himself, but all others perish. 

13.4. Bi7id, an unknown word, may be corrupted from some .such term as subi ‘the 

butler’ ‘.servant’, an antecedent being required for the suffix of sm-f. — ■' 5 ° written 

also in 10,13, may possibly be an error for — ‘sweeping inumdation’ ‘flood for 

which see Griffith’s additional note on Pap. Kahun 2,12. If so, it might be meant that the 
messenger goes along the raised gisr or embankment above the inundated land, until he reaches 
the point where it is broken down, and where men are dragging with the fish net. There he makes 
a halt, and is promptly robbed and slain. — For ith-hc 7 ai( we might compare Mar. Abyd. I 49e, 

M sct(?) for thee the drag-net in the Marshlands. 

I drag for thee the region of the Cataract’, where iih has the quite exceptional meaning of ‘to 

use the drag-net in’ a jilace; i/h is used of the fish-net below in 13,11. 

13.5. For snni .see the note on 4,12. The following words are repeated from 5,12 
above. — Hi ... . ki, ‘would that’ .... ‘then’, see on 12.2. 
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ill I 


13 , 9 . 


A 

I I I 


o\\ 


a Traces of a rubric. 


b Ms. J\ I 


Ip i 

J ^ 1/2 of a line losl % 





ll is /lawever goody zvhen shipsi^) sail up styeaui^p) 
robs them. 


[no o}ic}\ 


Closely following upon, and in vivid contrast to, the sinister picture disclosed in the 
preceding lines, comes a series of short sections describing the joy and prosperity of the land in 
a happier age. The introductory formula 7 to trf hmiid) nfr^ with which each of these sections is 

introduced, probably means no more than: 'how good is it when.’, Inn being, as Lange saw, 

the particle often used to mark a contrast, cf. Erman, Aeg. Gramm} § 344. Sethe is probably 
right in preferring this view to another which I had suggested, namely that hmw is a word for 
'ruler* and that the formula should be rendered: ds there a good ruler, then . . . The main 
objection to this is that no such word for 'ruler’ is known, though very possibly the Eg^'ptians 


knew of a verb hm connected with 'nidder’ (often used of the stedfast, safe ruler, 

e. g. Eloquent Peasant B /, 90) and with ^ (](|'steersman’ (e. g. ibid. 126. 222). It would 


further be strange that the determinative 


should in not a .single instance follow hnnvy and my 
suggested translation would perhaps require /j/vwwv(|c> instead of simply ||q. 

the reading of the Ms., could, as Sethe remarks, only have its usual sense 
'position’. I suspect that the archetype had liiv hr hntyt ‘ships sail upstream’, as emended above. 




13 , 10 . 

I 

—-a . ^ 2/i of a line lost ^ 


It is hoxvrocr goody when 


13 , 10 - 13 , 11 . 



n 

a Ms. I 

It is hoxvever goody when the net is dragon in^ and birds are made fast . 

1 3, I I. For sliould undoubtedly read ‘drag-net’; Br. IVbrterb. \ 52 

quotes an example of the phrase }th ]hit 'to draw in the net’. — ^Mh 'to bind elsewhere ap- 
oarently onl} in the Poem on the Chariot {A. Z. iS li88o|, 95), 29—30 
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bind those who are wicked’, l^or the substantive itth ‘bonds’ ‘fetters’ cf. Auast. F i 7, i = SalL /6, 7; 
Harris 500, vetrso 5. tS. 12. 

13,11-13,12. 


‘=‘ 0 


■ 


dsa 




I I I I o ^ 

It is hoivei^cr goody ivhen [the lofnds}\ . T/ie vinouniesii}) \arc restored}] to 

the)}}. The roads arc passable, 

13, 12. SInv ‘dignity* ‘ofilce’ does not seem to be suitable here, and possibly s tnv ‘mum¬ 
mies’ (cf. 16, 14) should be read. W^e might then have the converse of 4,4 = 6, 14 above, where 
the dead are said to have been taken from the tombs and exposed on the lugh ground. 


13,12-13,13. 




w 




CD 




1 

W I 

a Ms. 
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ralOAin^! 


no (5 n 

■ I \\l\ I I 


b Ms. 


It is hoivevcr goody whoi the hands of nioi build pyramids. Ponds are dugy and plan¬ 
tations a)'e made of the trees of the gods, 

13.12. The emendation kivs-sn for shw-sl-sn is obvious and certain; hws wr, cf. Lebens- 

mude 61. We have already found a clear case of the disintegration of one \vord into two 
above in 5,8, where must be read for |P- 

13.13. The larger and better-equipped tombs of all periods had their ponds and their 
gardens, as Maspero has shown {Etudes de Myth, et dArch, W 241—8). — The reading ))i)nv 
‘monuments’ is evidently wrong, and we can hardly hesitate to emend ^ ()I • This word else- 

where means ‘trees’ and not precisely ‘garden’, but it is speciaHy used of trees in a plantation 
(e. g. Urknndcn I\' 73, Lo?tvre C 55; Harris 7, 12), so that its employment here would be but a 
slight extension of the usual significance. — The ‘trees of the gods’ are perhaps those which 
come from the ‘divine land’ 


(■o.n'pj 7iP 


/>A^AAA * , 

I I I O' 


It IS however goody whoi people are drnnke)i. They drink . a)td their hearts are glad. 


3, 13. For the spelling ^ cf. Ebe)’s 21, 14; and similarly ^|’ 


111 


s^-wry ibid. 9, 13. — Myty only liere. 
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13,14-14,1. 



Ms. has meaningless signs; see the plate. 


b Ms. (5 




■=^ 0^1 
t I t I 




It is howci'cr good^ whe 7 i rejoicing is i/i {^ne/i's) nioidhs. The 7 nagnates of districts stand 
and look on at the 7 'cjoieing in their housesclothed in {fine}) raunent, purified in front, made 
to flourish in the niidstij.T), 


i3» 14. The word ;//ii ‘to see’ has a strong suggestion of the wall-paintings of the tombs, 
where the nomarch Ss'ands and inspects his dependents busy with their crafts or indulging in 
various forms of amusement. 

14,1. The emendation ni| is both easy and suitable, but it is difficult to conceive how 

so simple a word could have been misunderstood by the scribe. — H^ti ‘a garment’ is, as 
Sethe points out, the Coptic cf. below 14,4; Deir el GebrawiW 13; Pap. vied. Kahun 2,8; 

Zauberspr. f. Mutter u. Kind 8,3. The word is here corruptly written. The three participles 
hbs^ twr}\ and srxvd seem to refer to bioiw^ but it is not easy to fathom their meaning. The 
parallelism of r hit and ;// hr-ib leads one to suspect that hbs may originally have been followed by 
^ instead of ni hiti. 


14,1-14,3. 
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n P AA,AA^^ 
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a Ms. 
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b Ms. \\ 


It is however good, zvhen beds are made ready if). The headrests of princes are stored in 
safety f). The needf) of every man is satisfied zvith a couch in the shade. The door is shut upon 
him, zvhof) {formerly}) slept in the bushes. 


14.1. For the spelling of itizvi cf. Piankhi 110; the old form is 

14.2. The verb idt seems both here and above in 9,1 to be used of ‘making ready’ 

a sleeping-place, but no such word is known to the dictionaries. — Tir is a word of rare oc¬ 
currence; the earliest of the known examples Urkunden IV 84. 896 are quite obscure; perhaps ‘to 
keep safe’ in l' ^ ‘thy neck is kept safe(r) for thee’ Festival 


Songs 11,2; ‘O Osiris, offered to thee is the mn-wr, (| ^ 

being preserved, thy bones being sound’ Mar. Dcnd. IV 5 1 a. - 

Gardiner 


w 


fl ^ thy flesh 

N» I r £1^ 


Sirt elsewhere means ‘wisdom’ 
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‘sense’ (see the note on i6, i), no feminine word meaning ‘want’ or the like being found else¬ 
where: cf. however *2,3. — For hvyt see on 7,15. 

14,3. Sethe proposes to take sclr m bU as (jualifying the preceding suffix; unless this is 
done, we must assume that some words are lost. 

14,3-14,5. 

than V 2 a line lost ^ HD oVi I I ^ 4 V 3 l‘»es lost ^ 

a Ms. 0 0^ 


S Ll^ 

H /I \ 


It is hotvever good^ luhcn fine linen is spread out on the day of the Neivyearif) . 

onif) the bank. Fine linen is laid out{}), garments are on the groundif). The oz'erseerQ) . 

. t/^ees. The poor . 

14.3. d'he section seems to have to do with the use of fine linen for festival purposes, 

people no longer fearing to leave it spread out in public places. — For ^ ^ ^, of clothes, 

cf. Eloquent Peasant B /, 34; of papyrus-rolls, cf. Rekhmere 2,2. 

14.4. HUi, see on 14,1. — unknown; should we emend 

14,10-15,13. 

I 4Vj Imes lost | (‘4, 1°) ^ ,□@'5’ ’A of a line lost | [fes, J] \\ E 


ml nearly Vs of a line lost I ^ .>P<2>®. , A 


w 


AyWNVk 

I i t 


(14> 12) ^ 

(iC\ 




• /WWW 

o 11 ^ 


/WWW /WSAAA 


^ ( 5 ^\\ 


—HI 

A 1 I 




I 


I -- I ’3) h Iii'^ 

, 4 . 


^ 5 —6 squares lost 


w I. I 


(14.14) 


!—“0 




AWWW • /WWW ' 


,i 


O 

© 






m~W,T‘,=§TS^r,lS^ 




oj 




ffi 

^ o I 11 i n 


ffi 


V ^ WWAA n 

AWWW 


o Q 






/WWW 

II I IT 




(I 5 r 2) (|( 


O 


:m, 


I ' vv’] n A ^ /wAw 

III 


m 3) ®^lllili:D-,-^kT^fn 1 4-..« |[°mi 


II I I III 




]J^eniP.T, (.5, 4 ) I ,_ 3 I y k-Pt 7 i, 










p 

; ^ 6—7 s({uarcs lost ^ 


. . I (>5,5)1, , 

I 1 % 5^6 squares lost ^ ^ ^ ^ al>oul 5 seiu.-ircs lost ^ i 
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more than V 2 ^ 




line I (‘5' i nearly Va of a line ^-^^1$% >»•« lost I 5> ' | </. of a line I 


k ® tS I Va of a line lost | (* 5 - > >) | ,ost | 


-<2>“ O 

A/V\AA\ 

wvy\A I I t 


1 1/ f f 

^ nearly of a line ^ 


I I I- 


Ol. 

I 

o l< 


('5. -3) 


■| I I 




Aic=:>] 

Sill 


IJlill 


a See plate 14 , note f. 


. [in the midst}] thereof like Asiatics .. 

A/en . their manner. They have come to an end for themselves{}}). There are nopie found to 

stand and [protect}] the?nselves{}) . Every 7nan fights for his sister., he protects him- 

selff). Are (they) Negroes} Then we protect ourselves{}). Alultiplied are warriors[}}) to repd the 
people of the Boiv. Is it Temhi} Then we turn backf). The Afazoi are happy{}) with Egypt. Hozu 
should every man slay his oivn brother} The troops which 7ue recruited for ourselves are become 
a people of the Bozl\ and have come to destroy^!). What has happened\f) .... through ?/'(??) is{}) to 
cause the Asiatics to knoiv the condition of the land. All foreign tribes are full of its fear. The 

taste of me?i . without giving Egypt . It is strong{}) . 

. say concerning you after years . devastate itself. He who remains {}) 

makes their houses to live{^.}) . to cause his children to live . 

. Generations^) said} . f^^^^ 

. gum . 7 nost{}) provisions . 

14,10—15)13. A gap of more than four lines introduces a long section which, if it had 
been preserved complete, might well have shed a clear light upon the historical situation pre¬ 
supposed by our book. In its present mutilated condition even the general trend ot the passage 
is obscure. The first words of 14,11 compare someone with ^he Asiatics to whom 

allusions have been made in several passages above (cf. 3,1; 4,5—8; 10,1 — 2), though without 
explicit mention of their ethnical name. In 14,12—13 some people, perhaps the Egj^ptians them¬ 
selves, are apparently reproached with cowardice. A series of difficult and elliptical sentences 
in 14,13 —14 appears to refer to the relations of Egypt with its foreign neighbours on the South 
and West. These sentences are followed by the rhetorical question: how should every man slay 
his ozun brother} The only thing that is here plain is that the Libyans and Nubians are some¬ 
how contrasted with the more dangerous enemy on the Eastern boundary. The Asiatics are 
again named in 15,1, and in the foregoing sentence it is possibly explained how they came to 
knoxu the condition of the land. Sethe thinks that the words dhmv tsm nn hpr m Pdt hint at a 
mutiny of Asiatics, whom the Egj^ptians, following their ancient custom of employing foreign 
mercenaries, had enrolled in their army. These Asiatics, he understands, had fallen to plundering 
and hatl made themselves the masters of Egypt. The hypothesis is attractive, but the words 
hpr m Pdt are too little intelligible for one to feel any great confidence as to their meaning. 
In 15,3 we may guess that this national disaster was spoken of as a thing which would remain 
as a blot in the memorj' of the Egyptians for many generations to come. After this the con¬ 
text once more becomes shrouded in utter darkness. 


12* 
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A graver difficulty than the obscurity of the iiidividual sentences that compose this section 
is tlie fact that we have now no longer any certitude as to the identity of the speaker. From 
tli(‘ words ivhat Ipinuer said^ w/icn he made auswer to (he Majesty of the Sovereign in 15,13 it 
may safely bt: concluded that a speech of the king preceded. It is of cours<* wholly impossible 
to regard the king as the speaker from the very beginning of the papyrus down to 15,13. 
From I, I down to 14,5 we were able to trace, tlioiigh with difficulty at som(‘ points, a continu 
ous thread of thought; and in 12,11 —13, 9 we found unmistakable evidence of the kings being 
directly addressed. 'I'he reflections of Ipuwer may fitly liave ended with the passage 13,9—14,5, 
where after many pages of gloomy forebodings and violent recriminations a j^icture of peace and 
prosperity is unfolded. 'That ];)assag(‘ describes a joyful and harmonious era, such as Fgy pt had 
known in the past and might still perhaps know in th(; future. It is by no means likely that 
Ipuwer, after holding out this hope, reverted any more to the disasters that had ovenvhelmed 
Egypt. For this reason the most probable hypothesis is that the commencement of the king’s 
words fell in the gap between 14,5 and 14,11. However as no internal evidence on this point 
can be found in the passage 14,11 to 15,3, there remains the possibility that the king’s speech 
began in the midst of page 15, where the conte.xt is completely lost. 

14.12. M]k iiwf possibly in a disparaging sense, as in the obscure s<!ntence 9,3. 

14.13. H(Te there are two elli])tical questions, each of which is answered by/*?; on tliis 
use of the particle, see 12,2 note. — It is unneces.sary to emend in iws to in lUfsn^ as the. 
singular suffi.x may refer to Pdt, which was treated as a feminine singular above 3, 1. 

15, 1. For sec on 7, i. — is obviously corrupt, as the suffix is without 

an antecedent. The meaning must somehow be: ‘tlie result of this was that.’ 



15 , 13 - 16 , 1 . 


QoaJ 




I i 




??iP,T, 


(16. i) 


A\l 




i 

^ 5 squares lost 


0 


n 


o 


I '■•ll 
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JVhat Ipinverf) said, when he answered the Majesty of the Sovereign . all 

cattle. To be ignorant of it is ivhat is pleasant in {their) hearts. Thou hast done what is good 

in their hearts. Thou hast nourished people with //(?). They eozrrQ) theirif) . through 

fear of the morroiv. 

15, 3—16, 1. That a speech of the king has just ended is a legitimate deduction from 
the opening words of this section. The sage, whose name we here learn for the first time, now 
answers him. Does his reply mark a new stage in the debate, and did argument and counter¬ 
argument continue to alternate with one another far beyond the limits of the papyrus in its pre¬ 
sent mutilated form? Or are we here approaching the end of the book? The former view has 
a prima facie [)lausibility, for amid the sparse fragments of the sixteenth page there is no ex¬ 
ternal sign of discontinuity with wliat precedes; and when the left margin of the papyrus is reached 
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in I 7, I — 2, sentences are there cut into halves by ith Nevertheless there are strong grounds 
for thinking that the Aiimofiitions of an Egyptian Sage ended with the word dio^yt in i6, i. 

The arguments that make in favour of this conclusion will be set forth in the notes on i6, i —17, 2; 

here it will be best merely to consider the consequences that will result from its acceptance. 
The Gespriich cines Lcbensmiidcn mit seiner Seek, an ancient literary text edited by Erman fron^ 
a Berlin papyrus, lias often been mentioned in this work, and its close relationship to the Ad¬ 
monitions both in form and in vocabulary has been emphasized in the Introduction (p. 3). Now 
if our Leiden text ends in 16, i, its conclusion will be seen to show a very considerable resem¬ 
blance to that of the Lebensmitdc, where the debate as to whether life or death be preferable 
is abruptly terminated by a brief speech introduced by the phrase ^ ^ 

The concluding words of Ipuwer, if such they be, are by no means so clear as we could 
wish. The Egyptians are apparently likened to cattle, for whom ignorance is bliss. The sage 
now turns to tlie king: thou hast done zcdiat is good in their hearts. Thou hast noin'ished them 
'ivith itf). These words can hardly be understood otherwise than ironically; the king has fostered 
the Eg}^ptians in their lack of knowledge, so that they go their ways heedless even of their own 

misery and without will or intelligence to better their condition. The last sentence may perhaps 

be guessed to mean: they veil their facesifl) because of the fear of tomorrow, that is, they fear 
to look the future in the face. At all events the phrase fear of to?norrow touches the keynote 
of the book, and may very appropriately be its last utterance: today sorrow is everywhere; un¬ 
less people mend their ways, what hope can they have for tomorrow.^ 

15, 13. The nameljG^ or is by no means a rare one, and names com¬ 
pounded therewith can also be exemplified; Louvre Q 7; Paheri 6 \ and 

Ipwwr, Pap. Kahun 14, 55. There are no grounds for taking |^, in the name as 
given by the Ms., to be a determinative; if the reading be correct, Ipivsr or SApxv must be read. 
It is however more probable that the scribe has for once confused the hieratic signs for sr and wr 

(see 4, 2 note) and that Ipzowr is to be read. — Nb r dr, of the king, cf. Millingen 2; so too 

in Sinuhe 172 it is probably the queen who is designated as nbt r dr. 

15, J4. For the spelling of \ut, cf. 5, 5 note. — Im-sn may be a corruption of hn-s, as 

there is no suitable substantive for the plural suffix to refer to. 

16, I. Ao hbszv-sfi hnty-sn is obscure; hbszu may well be an error for the verb hbs. — 
snd n, see the note on 8, 14. 


16,1-17,2. 




□ ^ 
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(l6, 2) ^ 


u ^x; 


nifliii 


AAAAAA 

I I I 




J\^, 7*,2 lines completely lost ^ ^ 


IWW\A 

III 


‘ -5) I V3 of a l!n« lost | 

I w M Va ‘>f a line lost ^ M \ 


1) Itc it observed, however, th.at at the bottom of p. 17 scribblings arc still visible that cannot belong to the .Admonitions. 

2) This relative form is somewh.at unusual, but its literary use is not entirely confined to the conclusions of books: it occurs also 
in 1 . 30 ol the L^bensmuJe, where sec Krman’s note. For the juristic employment of lidtn sec my Ifiscrtption of Mes, p. 12, note 2. 
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IC.T, Vjl-QInivio 

-Mff* c^. ■)J(i:;:2m..J .„.| . 

It is to bcij) an aged vian ivho has not yet died, and his son is young and unthout under¬ 
standing. He begins . He does 7 iot open [his] month [to] speah{}) to you. 

Ve seize{>) hwi in the fateQ) of death{}). Weep . go . 

after yoiiif). The earth is . on every side. If men call to . 

Weep . their ., enter into the sepulchres, bmm the statues . 

. the corpses of the itiionmies . of directing work 


16, 1 —17, 2. Were the opening words of this passage to be found on a scrap of papyrus, 
isolated from the surrounding context, no scholar would liave the least hesitation about pro¬ 
nouncing them to be the beginning of a tale'. Here however, if they are looked upon as the 
continuation of the speech of Ipuwer, they can only be accounted for by supposing them to con- 
tain a description of the king as aged and incompetent, while his son is still a babe unable to 
take the place of his father. The extreme improbability of this view can easily be shown. 
Ipuwer has, we must remember, begun to answer the king, whom he directly addresses in the 
second person singular, while the Egy^ptians at large are referred to by the pronoun of the third 
person plural. At this point intervenes the supposed description of the king, without any pre* 
liminary word of warning, and from the following line onwards the audience is addressed in the 
second person plural. The abruptness of this change of attitude is, to my mind, quite intolerable, 
even when liberal allowances have been made for the greater freedom of Hgj'ptian idiom in its 
use of pronouns. It has been seen in the notes to the foregoing section how well the Ad- 
7 nonitions might end with the words ‘through the fear of tomorrow’ (16, 1). These considerations 
lead one to frame the hypothesis that dw^yt was really the last word of the Ad/nonitions, but 
that the scribe of the Leiden papyrus, not perceiving that he had reached the conclusion, went 
on copying mechanically from the Ms. before him, in which a tale .followed upon the Ad 7 nonitions. 
This hypothesis fails however to account for the second person plural in the next line and is 
finally disposed of by 16, 13—14 below, where e.\pre.ssions occur that are almost identical 
with phrases that have already been read in the Ad 7 nonitio 7 is. The onh' way out of the diffi¬ 
culty seems to be to assume that the words wn si ptu really belong to the Ad 7 no 7 iitio/is and 
contain a description of the king, but that this description, together with the rest of page 16, 
is out of place. In favour of this view it should be observed (1) that the jjhrases in 16, 13 —14 
are all paralleled by expressions on the twelfth page of the Leiden Ms. and in a part of it where 
the king is evidently being unfavourably criticized, though not as yet directly denounced in the 
second person; (2) that the papyms from which the scribe copied was clearly defective*, so that 
a column of it may easily have been torn off and have been read by the copyist in a wrong 


1) One would in this case tr.anslate: ‘there was once an aged man' etc.; sec the philological note. 

2) Sec the Introduction, p. 2. 
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[)lace; (3) at the bottom of page 17 there are traces of writing in a different hand to that of 
the Ad 7 no 7 iitio 7 is^ so that this work was either left incomplete or else came to an end not much 
farther on than i 7, 2. On the strength of this evidence I think that the most natural conclusion 
(though of course there can be no question of arriving at a certain decision on so problematical 
a point) is that the passage 16, i —17, 2 represents a column or page that had become detached 
from the Ms. utilized by the scribe of the Leiden papyrus, and that this page ought to be 
in.serted at some point between 12,6 and 12, 12. 

16, I. For the resemblance of the words wn si pw hii etc. to the beginning of a tale, 


one might compare 
form cf. ® 




ft 


© 


=_ Peasant R ® | • with the sdtnf- 

I “Dri' in^l Shipxvreckcd Sailor 33 and possibly too the first example (sdlwf}) 
in Sethe, Verbnm II § 555 k. — For swdi ‘to die’ Sethe quotes Harris 22, i; 77, 12; perhaps 
also to be emended ^ Sinuhe B 170—i. This word is probably not to 

be confused with which is used of ‘going’ to one’s tomb e. g. Sheikh Said 19; Mar. 

Mast. D 10; Breasted, A neui historieal Stele 12. — S?rt ‘understanding’ ‘intelligence’, such as 
is lacking in a tiny infant, Turin statue of Harem- 

heb 3; ‘the children of Re whose words are puissant and whose lips are knowing 

,“^P, , understanding (i. c. the fame thereof) reaches heaven’ Pap. Turin 

132, 14; and so often. 

16, 13. Hr wit nbt, cf. 12, 3; 13, i. — Ir ii()stw n, cf. 12,6. — Rm{^), c(. 10,3; 12,9. 

16, 14. 'k r hwt-ki, cf. 12, 8. — Wbdw twtw, cf. 12, 10. 


APPENDIX 

Brit. Mus. 5645 (plates 17—18). 

While visiting the British Museum I had often noticed the writing-board no. 5645, which 
occupies a conspicuous place among the hieratic ostraca in the Third Egyptian Room*. Its peculiar 
script, more archaic than that of the tablets around it, made me single it out as a promising 
object of study: red verse-points indicated its contents to be literary, and the few short extracts 
which 1 jotted down in my note book seemed to correspond to no known text. However it was 
not until half of this book was in print that I found an opportunity of statisfying my curiosity 
with regard to the writing-board. My surprise and pleasure were great when many of the rare 
words known to me from the Admonitions made their appearance one by one, as I advanced 
with the transcription: it seemed almost as though this new text had been written for the ex¬ 
press purpose of illustrating my Leiden papyrus! Nor were the resemblances confined to the 
vocabular)' alone: the latter parts contain a pessimistic description of the world that vividly recalled 
the descriptive portions of the Admonitions. At the same time 1 noted differences both in the 

0 Sec the official Guide to the Third and Fourth E^ftian Rooms, p. 11 ; there the description of no. 7 (/?. J/. 5645) has been 
erroneously interchantjed with th.at of no. 13 M. 5646). 
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fonn and in the matter which made a comparison with the Admonitions particularly instructive; 
and 1 soon became aware of an especially important point about the writing-board, namely that 
iLs date can be fixed with certainty. From every point of view therefore it seemed advisable 
to publish tliis new document as an Appendix to my work on Pap, Leiden 344. 

Brit. Mus, 5645 is a wooden board 55 cm. long and 29 cm. high, covered on both sides 
with a coating of stucco. The stucco is laid upon the wood by means of a coarse network of 
string, which was attached to the board with some adhesive matter. In the middle of the right* 
hand side is a small hole, which made it possible for the board to be suspended from a wall. 
The text consists of four paragraphs of varying length, three of which are upon the recto; the 
verso contains the fourth paragraph, and, lower down, two lines of larger writing that have 
nothing to do with the preceding literary text. The entire board is covered with dirty reddish 
marks which may ver)* easily be confused with the red verse-points, and all the more so since 
the latter have become ver}’ pale in colour. The writing is in places ver}’ faint, and the task 
of decipherment was in consequence not always quite easy. 

The hieratic hand is perhaps more nearly related to that of the Westcar papyrus than 
to any other well-know’n text; however I am inclined to assign it to a somewhat later date, at 
all events not posterior to the middle of the i8th. dynastyh For the scribe always employs 

the large uncial form, except in two instances of the ligature (recto 8; verso 4). The plural 
determinative even after a tall sign is often written 1 1 i horizontally, an indication that the old 
mode of writing hieratic in vertical columns still continued to influence the horizontal script. The 
complete form of ^ in used in recto 8. 13, and in recto 8 the fish in is drawn in great 
detail. The feather sw is not distinguished from that of wiV. The sign ^ exhibits a pecu¬ 
liarity not known elsewhere, the end of the tail being crossed by a short thick transverse stroke. 


W 

A 


PARAGRAPH i (Recto 1—4). 
Recto 1. 

1=^ ^ 4 • 








P J ® a 


T o ^ 




Original apparently 


« I I 


T/ie collection of guards, the gathering together of sayings^ the quest of utterances with 
ingenious mindy made by the priest of Heliopolis^ the ., Khekheperre-sonbu, called Onkhu, 


1. This is the title of the composition. — With the original before me 1 read 


both 


\\ III* 


and o seemed clearly legible. In any case the parallelism of shwy mdwt^ kdf tsw and 


1) Tbe fact that the text is written oo a wooden board also points to this conclusion. We have several such boards dating from 
the I2lh. to the iSth. dynasties in Cairo and elsewhere. In the I9lh. .and 20th. dynasties they seem to have gone out of fashion. In the 
21s!. dynasty the use of wooden boards instead of oslraca appears to have been revived, though the boards of this date arc generally not 
covered with stucco. Of course local conditions may here have determined the choice of writing-materials; in Thebes limestone ostraca 
were more accessible than, for insUnce, in Memphis. 
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dir him shows that must be read. — ! Sethe proposes, and 

I think rightly, to identify the word with kwtcj ‘decerperc’ (fructiis, fiores). — M lihy n id, cf. the 
epithet of a god f -A^ 'who created the earth with ingenious mind’ lit. ‘with 

searching of lieart’ Leiden K i. 

The word following wb n }mv is difficult to decipher; see note b on plate 17. For a 
moment 1 inclined towards the reading '• Sny son of, but it is far more likely that sny is a title 
of some kind. — The name of the author is compounded with the prenomen of Sesostris II 
(i2th. dyn.), and there is no reason for doubting that this gives us the actual date of the com¬ 
position; on the form of the name see Ji. Z. 44 (1907), 52—3. 


Recto 2-4. 
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o o ^ X . 
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a Original apparently 


He said: — Would that I had words that are tnihiown , utterances that are strange^ 
[expressed') in nciv language that has nez^er occzirred (before), void of repetitions', not the fitteranee 
of past speeeh(}}), spoken by the ancestors. I squeeze out my body for{}) that which is hi it, in 
the loosing^) of all that I say. For what has been said is repeated, whenif) what has been said 

has been said\ there is no . the speech of men of for7ner tunes^ whenQ) those of later 

times find it. 


2—4. The writer wishes that he had new and original things to say, not merely repeti¬ 
tions of what men of former generations had said before him. 

2. For Q ^ see the note on Admonitions 7, 4; the ending -/ is 

correct for the perfect participle passive, if hmv be taken, as Sethe suggests, as a singular. — 
must be an adjective or participle parallel to kmm. Sethe well compares the words 


strange plants* in the descriptive sentences accompanying the pictures 
of the Syrian plants brought back by Thutmosis III from his Asiatic campaigns, Urkunden IV 775. 


Cf. too 


/WWVNa c3 a a n 


<=> I I 
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Cj I LJ \\ U 1 iii I 1 1 r_j I I I tZ.!. 1 'i/ .JA I I I ^Tvi LJ 

'Back, thou messenger of ever)' god! Hast thou come to this my heart of the living as a stran 
ger.?’ Harhoiep ae-, ^ ^ ^ fll §S ^ . 


I I _ 1 I I I LJ *—» /I I I *—» \\ I 

heart, he seeks counsel for things that are strange like (= with the same facility as for) things 


1) Lacan ] •, the original has the same sign as that which determines Vwie, fa/t. Kahun 1,5; hrwy, ibid. 2, 16; A/*' Prisse 9, 12; 


and the proper name of .a foreigner Untitwi, Sinuke 220. 
Gardiner. 
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lhat are intelligible (lit. ‘that in presence of which the heart is’)’ R. /. //. 24, 7 = Piehl, Inscr 
hicr. Ill 74. Deriv(‘cl from this acljc^ctive must he, as Sethe points out, the word for ‘sayings’ 


O 


l)erhaps ‘original sayings’) in ^ 




n 0 I I 1^ ‘hear ye me, and speak 

good concerning my words, do not say fie(?) concerning my sayings’ l'tc?nia 172, 7 (late). 

sense, for whicli cf. below recto 7. The 

doubled is curious and inexplicable. Wlimyt in Slilpivrccked Sailor 35. 104 is obscure. — 
> 

'TV'Jj^ ^ ^<=> 1 ^: for the hieratic writing see Plate 17 note r; ^ has very nearly the form of 

> 

that sign elsewhere in this text, and |, as it stands, can hardly be anything else. However sbt 
r h)w is unknown, and is open to the objection that hrw ought to be written 1 "^^- Sethe may well 
be right in conjecturing ~^Jj, 

3. medical literature for ‘to strain’ ‘squeeze out’ some pre> 

paration through a cloth, cf. Pap. Kahnn 6, 4, Ebcrs 19, 22; 63, 6; Hearst 2, 10; 3, 16: always 
accompanied by the words 7)1 hbsiv except in Ebers 17, 18. 22. For sh^k the Berlin medical 
|)apyrus writes ^ 3038, 11,11; 16, 7; 20, 4. 5. 9) and in Admonitions 10, 1 

link is probably a mistake for simk. Here metaidiorically used for searching out the body* for 
such i)rccious utterances as it may be able to produce. This interpretation is preferable, as Sethe 
points out, to that which I had jiroposed, ‘to purge’ the body of the thoughts that oppress it. 
Sethe takes hr to mean ‘and’ here, but I think it is better to translate it ‘for’ ‘because of’. 

With Sethe hesitatingly compares the old verb 

through a sieve’ (L. /?. 11 47; 71a; Pcrrot-Chipicz, fig. 28), but the determinative speaks strongly 
against this suggestion. On the other hand, the presence of /vvwva after the infinitive is unusual. — 
Instead of might expect ddtn nbt\ cf. however ^ below recto 6 and 

verso 5. 

The sentences introduced by ? must have given the reason win* the words ol the 
ancestors were insufficient to serve the authors purpose, but this reason is quite obscure. I'he 
writer indulges in play upon the word dd in much the same way as Pnsse 16 plays upon ^ 

and we shall find this kind of literary artifice again below in 11. 5—6. 


PARAGRAPH 2 (Recto 5—9). 
Recto 5—6. 
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1) For the body as ihc seat of thought, cf. such expressions as hrt tt ht (e. g. Proc. X. />. A iS, 196, 12'; //^/ £/, see the nole 
below on recto 13; and especially the scries of images in Brit. Mus. 566 — A. Z. 12 (1S74), 66. 
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Not speaks one xvho has (already) spoken, there speaks one that is about to speak, and of 
xvhom another finds xuhat he speakstf). NotQ) a tale of telling afterwards: 'they had inadetf) 
(it) before'. Not a talc xvhich shall sayQ): 'it is searching aftert^.t) xvhat hadif) perished-, it is 
lies', there is none xvho shall recall his name to others', 

5—6. These words, which contain the same artifice of style already noted in 1. 3, are 
exceedingly obscure. The end of the section suggests that the writer is there defending his 
work from any imputation of untruthfulness that may later be cast upon it, and 1 therefore trans¬ 
late the first sentences as a refutation of a possible charge of plagiarism. There are however 
very serious difficulties connected with this view. Sethe thinks that the passage must be apho¬ 
ristic, the writer returning to the discussion of his own affairs only in the words dd'i nn hft mini 
( 1 . 6), and he proposes the alternative rendering: ‘nicht sagt ein Sagender (etwas), damit einer, 
der sagen wird, (es noch einmal) sage und ein anderer finde, was er sagte; nicht redet man fiir 
den, der spater reden will’. My objection to this view is that I cannot connect it in any way 
with what follows. In the following philological notes I endeavour to support my own hypothesis, 
though without, I must confess, having great faith in its correctness. 

5. perhaps perfect participle active, sharply contrasted with the following verbal 

adjective ddtif'i. Sethe doubts whether this is possible. — Gmy probably passive participle; the 

construction may be an extreme case of that discussed by Sethe, Verbum 11 §§ 899 902. 

For I think we must emend order to make this parallel to the following 


j in which the plural strokes should perhaps be omitted. Here cannot be trans¬ 


lated ‘there is not\ but must be an example of the rare use of this negation to negative an 

sic ? 

above 1. 2, and the sentence _P^?() 






--- 

Do not allow him to drink 


isolated word or phrase. Cf. 

.nor wax, nor honey, nor sweet beer, for four days* in an unpublished magical text in 

Turin; see too SteindorfF, A'i?//. Gramjti!^ § 460. 

For the construction k^s dds in a relative sentence Sethe compares Kekhmerc 10, 14. 
With the present reading k^s dds (not k^sn ddsn rs) we must render ‘not a tale which shall say’ 
i. e. not words which show on the very surface their inconsistency with the truth. This seems 
however highly improbable. 

6. The verse-point after shUifl seems to be wrong, as it certainly is in several instances 
below. Shi ‘to mention’, cf. Shipzvrecked Sailor 128, and a less certain case, without dative but 
with rn ‘name* as object, Petrie, Koptos 8 , 6 . 
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Recto 6—7. 
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/ hazr said this in accordance with what I have seen^ beginning with the first generation 
doivn to those zcdio shall conic aftcrzuards\ they arc like zvhat is pastQt). 

1) The letters t/l arc here and in the two following instances written with a ligature which might possibly be read -e/w. 

« 3 * 
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(iardittcr, The Admonitions of an Kj^yj)tian Sajjc. 


6 — 7. I'hc writer claims that liis moralizings are in accordance with a compreliensive 
view of all history, beginning at the first age of human existence and not excluding the future. 

6. For m^ni^ for which we expect m^tni, set! above on dd]^ 1 . 3. — For hi Ipt see the. 
note on Adnionitious 12, 2. 

7. For Abydos II 10, where these words are used of future kings; 

so too iy hr of future days Prissc 9, 2. — The last words arc very obscure; the sense may 
possibly be that the writer can look into the future as easily as he can review past events. For 
sfi r see Admo?uiio?is 12, 13 note. 


Recto 7—9. 
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Would that I knezv that of zvhichif) others arc ignorant^ even things that have never 
been related', in order that I might say thcni^ and my heart might anszver mc\ that I might ex¬ 
plain to it concerning my sufferings^ and tiu'ust aside for it the load that is upon my back,, {that 
I might speak) zvords^f'l) about that zvhich oppresses wc(r), that I might express to it zvhat I suffer 
through //(.^), that 1 might say .... about my mood. 


7—9. After the pretentious boasting of lines 6—7 the return to the theme of line 2 
seems exceedingly naive. 

7 - F” f kik see Eloquent Peasant P i 11 aitd X^ogelsang’s interesting note in 
his thesis Die Klagen dcs Bauern p. 30—31; for two more examples of the particle see 
Sinuhe 217. 260. — The writing is curious: it has probably nothing to do with the 

/VWVWV 

other words ending in that are discussed by Erman in his edition of the Lebensmude p. 57 
and by Sethe in A. Z. 44 (1907), 85, but may be simply the past relative form with a super¬ 
fluous \\; this \\ may be due to the influence of the dual word /vW, cf. A. Z, 40 (1902), 94 
ad finend, 

8. Shd here clearly means ‘to explain’ ‘elucidate’ and is construed with r on the analog)' 
of (id ‘to say’; 1 have been unable to find any other instance of this usage. — The masculine 
^tpzu ‘load’ ‘burden’, e. g. Pap. Kahun 15, 62; 30, 38. 42; Admonitions i, 2. — ^(j ‘to repel’ 

‘thrust aside’, cf. verso 3; so too metaphorically, of setting commands on one side, Urkunden I\’ 546; 
Piankhi 143. Literally, ‘to thrust’ a person ‘aside’ Totb, cd.'^zxe., 154, 3. ‘to push away’ food, 
Prissc I, 10. — The sentence beginning with hnzo is obscure; we should expect to find a verb 
parallel to zain-i, s^/'-i and the preposition /// and the spelling sfnnrzvi are inexplicable. Sfn is 
apparently an active participle, and has therefore nothing to do with the word sfn ‘mild’; it is 


1) Sethe considers this view very improbable, and prefers to take •■wr here loo as C'juiv.ilent to the pronoun -sn or -r/: ‘would 
that I knew, while others do not know it\ 
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obviously tlic causative of the verb fu ‘to be. infirm’ that is discussed in the noUr on Admoni¬ 
tions 9, 9; the only other instance of the causative is Siuiihe 161 ‘God hath shown me favour(r); 

n ^ fl 0 ■ »* ’ 

may he do the like<c3>|l ^ so as to adorn the end of him wliom he 

hath afflicted'. 

is probably a variant writing for which seems to be no tiling more than 


a choice word for‘to speak’; 


o I 


Rek'hmcrc 2, 15; .. 

’ 1 O oWi I 1 




^ ‘the heart of Re that knoweth what is, the tongue of Tanen that uttcreth what 


exists’ Roclieni. Rdf on 1 273 (cf. op. cit, I 274); 


O □ 


‘I create for thee 


praise in uttering tliy beauty’, op. cit. II 63. Cf. too ‘tongue’ and the word 

‘utterance’; the latter is not at all rare in Ptolemaic times, g-1*^ ^ ^ 1^1 ‘heart 

rejoices at Iicaring our words’ Mar. Dcnd. Ill 60 g. — perhaps ‘what 1 suffer through it’ 

i. e. the heart. 


9. perha])s an exclamation of relief; an interjection expressive of pleasure 

is found Israel stele 22; Rocheni. Rdf on 1 267. 

The date at the end of line 9 is doubtless merely a memorandum of the scribe as to how 
far he had advanced in his work by a given date: such memoranda are by no means uncommon, 
cf. Pap. Bologna 1094, to quote but one instance. 


l^ARAGRAl^H 3 (Recto 10 — 14). 




Recto 10. 
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a Original has 


/ am meditating on Tohat has happened^ the things that have come to pass throiighout the 
land. Changes take place\ it is not like last year. One year is more burdensome than the 
other. The land is in confusion and has become ivaste{f)\ it is made into . 


10. 


occurs again below verso \; cf. the epithet 
‘meditating upon the plans of his mistress’ Urkunden IV 46, where the verb is construed with m 
as here. Nk^ seems to be very nearly synonymous with ‘to ponder’ or ‘plan’ cf. 

I ^ I ‘.but taking counsel with his heart’ Urkunden IV 434; 

‘those who were in subjection to the lord of the two 


o C/ 

^ \i 


O ^ 
=0111 


1) Cf. ssS for hi in Sailor 139. 
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lands have planned and plotted reliellion’^ Urkundcu IV 138- — fjpr ht see the note on Ad¬ 
monitions 1,8. — For hprw ‘changes’ I can find no exact parallel. 

is the Coptic cuotcj ; Maximes dAni y, 6. 8, both times in contrast 

with ‘this year’, and see Sethe’s remarks A. Z. 40 (1902), 95. The Ptolemaic spellings 

are ^ O and H G see Hr., Worterbtuk 1209. — For the metaphorical use of dns cf. Ad- 
montttous 4, 10. 14; and for s/ti the note on Admomiiotts 2, 11 may be consulted. 


Recto 11—12. 
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Right is cast outside. Wrong is inside the couneil-ehamber. The plans of the gods arc 
violated) their ordinances are neglected. The land is in distress. Mourning is everynvhere. Tenons 
and provinces arc in sorroiv. Everybody alike is subjected to zorongs. Reverence^ an end is 
put to it. The lords of quiet are disttirbed. AforningQ) occurs every day, and the faeeif) shrinksif) 
at zcdiat has happened. 

II. The converse of the first two sentences is expressed in the prophecy Cairo 25224 

> 

(Daressy, Ostraca., p. 53, parallel text to Pap. Pctcrsb^irg i) ^read 

For zvn ‘neglect’ see Sethe, Die htnsetzung des Vezrcf's^ note 90. — Mhrw is an inter¬ 
esting word of somewhat elusive meaning, which cannot always be rendered in English with the 
same term; it seems to be derived from the preposition hr and to signify ‘that which appertains 
to’ or ‘is requisite for’ somebody or something. A man applies to himself the epithet 

‘good of dealings in the house of his lord’ {Munich Glyptotek 40) or claims to be 

one ■ir? ^‘whose intelligence performed his business’ {Leiden V 4; Erit. 

Mus. 572). A pyramid is 211 ^^<S>^J‘ ^ ‘superior in arrangement to all (other) 

places’ Louvre C 3. Irt mhrzo means ‘to provide for’ someone; in a general sense, cf. Ur- 

klinden IV 656. 968. Especial!)' of ‘government’, cf. irt mhrzv t^^ Urkunden IV 60; snod mhrzo 
tdbzoy, Urkunden IV 1075; government by the gods, cf. Lyon 93 ‘O thou Ennead that art in 
Abydos.^ n governest the two lands’; so perhaps here 


l) It is not certain ih.'xt sbU is to be connected with hmi nkU. 




A|n»cn<lix. 
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'(irtlinanccs’’. Lastly h/ mZ/rw is oomnioiil)' used for ‘providing for’ bodily wants, and so ultimately 
wZ/nc comes to mean little more than ‘food’ (cf. the English ‘|)rovisions’) and is sometimes spelt 




^ ^ ^ cf. Dum. (icogr. Insc/ir. IV 125. 

Sn-fjDil is a compound word meaning ‘distress’ ‘calamity’ or the like. Cf. 




A W iii ‘Grief is in the Netherworld, distress in 

LJ^vwwvW VJ .WWW • I 


Zanberspr.f. Mutter n. Kind 9, 8; Stele of Tutankhamon 8 = Rec. 

/WWW I V \\ VJ /WWW X I I I 

25224 (= Daressy, Ostraca p. 54, where 
in a very obscure context, L. D. Ill 256a, 8; and finally 


,/t Trav. 59, 164; 

-lx's** “ QQQk 


/WWW 

/wwww 


j\ Mettcrniehstcle 240. — For Adwonitions 1,8; the 

lacuna is exactly of the shape of so that there can be no doubt as to the accuracy of 

the restoration. 

u cf. tlie first quotation above in the note on sirvint', Eloquent Peasant R i 15 


12. (] 


/WWWA (P / 


‘I am laden with grief’ (similarly op, cit. fragm. Ill 13); parallel to 
innv ‘grief’, Pap, Leiden 348, verso 12, 5. As verb, perhaps in 

^ T thirsty man groans (emend 0^ for tui) to himself in the desert’ L. Z). Ill 

140b, 2. However (I O beginning of invocations in Totb. ed. Nav. 1 2, r; 14, i; 

102, 6 appears to be an exclamation of joy. 

Sf}'t is that qualit)' in things or people which commands respectful admiration; ‘reverence’, 
the word which I here use to render sf}d, is properly speaking too subjective in its meaning. — 
Rdit i'i r ‘to annul’ ‘put a stop to’ cf. Bib/. jVat. 20, 24 (hymn to Osi¬ 

ris); similarly Horenilieb decree 20. 37. 

Nbw sgri ‘the lords of quiet’ probably a circumlocution for ‘the gods’. Nb sgr is an 
epithet of Osiris in Busiris (Br., Diet. Gcogr. 757), and it is perhaps Osiris who is so called in 


Eloquent Peasant B /, 27. 29. Cf. too the epithet 


n, 

I 


■p. 


a 


Urkunden IV 1031. 


As the last quotation shows, sgr must mean ‘quiet’ ‘peace’ or the like, a sense for which we 


q /www\ 

(1905), 32. 


a 


Sinn he A\ 8, anti the word sg discussed by me A, Z. 42 


/WWVW ^ 

ro n^iii occurs again below verso 2. If the word has here its usual meaning ‘morn¬ 
ing’ (as in m nhpzo. Admonitions 11, i), it is clear that the sentence nhpuf hr hpr rc nb must 
be closel)' connected with what follows, since ‘morning takes place ever)' day’ in meaningless as 
an isolated clause. So Sethe, for whose interpretation sec below. If this view be not taken 
— it should be noticed that the neighbouring clauses are all short and independent of one another — 
the only possible alternative is to connect nhpw with the phrase fX] D ^ j Israel 

stele 13; Inscr. in the Hier. Char.^ 29, 12. 13; Pap. Turin 147, col. 2, 9, and to translate ‘cares 
come about every day’. The determinative seems however to make against this view. 

For tnbh see the note on Admonitions 9, 2. The meaning which seemed to result from 
the exami)les there quoted was ‘to swerve, shrink back, recoil’ especially from fright. For 


1) Sclhc however points out ihnl the genitive following mhnv is cUewhere alw.'iys an objective genitive, and 
render mh~V’Sn as 'care for them*, i. e. 'their cull’. 


therefore prefers to 
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a fiirtluT instance (with omitted ;/ as in msh for msnii) rf. Pap. Turin 26 col. 2, 1 




o\\ 


1 ‘they shrink from filling their mouths(?)\ in an obscure context. Sethe proposes 
here to render: ‘evftry day there comes a morning (i. e. one from whicli some imj)rovement might be 
hoped), and )’et it returns back to its former state’. I very much douljt whether /nd^ can be 
used in the sense Iiere suggested, though the determinative A. in three passages tells somewhat 
in favour of it. Is it not betu^r to render ‘tlie face shrinks at what has happened’, comparing 
tlie note on Adnwnitlous 1,9 for the use of //;•? 


Recto 12-13. 
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/ speak concerning //(?). My limbs arc heavy-laden. I ^;;;(?) distressed because o/Q) wy 
heart. It is painful^') to hold 7ny peace concerning it. Another heart tuonld bend (under such 
a burden:}). A brave heart in evil case is the companioni^) of its lod. 

12. D\t ri, cf. verso 4; Urk2inden W! 271. 353; Rcc, de Trav. 26, 11 footnote. — For 

h?'-s?i we ought jirobably to read hr-s. 

13. b’or the writing for Ap., compare Eloquent Peasant B 70 with iV 115, and 

ibid. B I., 276 with B 2, 33. 

For snni see tlic note on Admonitions 12. If snni w) be correct, re/ must be taken 
as the subject, just as siv in the next sentence appears to be the subject of udj^d\ for this con¬ 
struction see Sethe, Verbum II § 173; A, Z. 44 (1908), 83; and especially 
Sinuhe B 31; ^^ Shipwrecked Sailor 134. — ‘because of’, not ‘in’ (Sethe). 

JVhd ‘to suffer’, see tlic note on Admonitions 10, 12; below in 14 and verso 4 absolu- 

tely, cf. jhat thou sufferest when 

it (Truth) perishes in Egypt’ Sk/c Rameses IV, 14 = A. Z. 22 (1884), 59. Apparently transitive 

below verso 5; cf. /'(?/. ;;W. Bc7-lin 3048, 13, 4 ‘His clothes are too heavy for him, —u.(g _ O 

ZUh. 5 he cannot bear many clothes’. Here, according to Sethe, sw must be taken 

as anticipating the following infinitive h^p (cf. the use of sw in ^ ^ Pahcri 3), 

and luhd must mean ‘painful’; cf. the similar use of mr ‘to be ill’ in the phrase mr-wsl ‘how 
painful it is’. — fBp Id h>' ‘to keep silence about’ a thing, cf. Urkunden IV 47; Loitvrc A 60; 
Turin Lot'csangs .4 

As metaphorically, only here; for the spelling Sethe compares — Urkunden 

jSS- — In the last sentence Sethe proposes to understand sn-nw in the sense of‘companion’; 
that this is the real meaning is proved by Shipivreckcd Sailor 41 — 2 ‘I spent three days alone 

iny heart as my (onI\’) companion’. I'or Jtb ‘lord’ ‘possessor in 
reference to ib ‘heart’, cf. Pnsse i6, 8. 
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Recto 13-14. 

a Erroneously omitted on plate iS, 
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Woii/d that I had a heart able to suffer! Then I would rest upon it, I would load it 

with words of . / would 7 uard off from it my malady. 

13. .X’i, see the note on Admonitions 12, 2, 

14. Whd must here be infinitive, in spite of the final (P, and must liave the nuance of 

meaning found in tlie passage from the Berlin med. Pap. quoted above, namely 'to bear* 'endure* 

suffering, not merely ‘to suffer* passively. — Irt shny, cf. L. D. Ill 140b, 2; Mtinieh^ Antiyua- 
rium 38; Totb. ed. Nav. 64, 42 (variants). 

The signs following read, but if be correct, it is preceded 

by a small sign like (p. The emendation ^tpl S7u seems probable from tlie parallelism, — For 

> 

tempted to conjecture mTir 'misery*, but we have then the difficulty that this 
clause would ver)^ nearly contradict that which follows it. In any case the last sentence is strange; 
the preceding context would lead one to expect drf m mn-i ‘that it might ward off from me 
my malady!’ 


PARAGRAPH 4 (Verso 1—6). 

Verso 1. 
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He said to his heart. Come^ my heart, that I may speak to thee, and that thou mayest 
answer for 7 nc my 7 vords, and 7 nayest explain to 7 ne 7 vhat is m the land . 

i. after an imperative cf. Destruction of Men (Sethos), 3. 16; Kuban stele i i; Piankhi 86*: 

later (j^ Pap. Bibl. Nat. 198, 2, 17; Mayer A, 2, 18; see too Junker, Grammatik § 245. 
The last words ntho hd pth are quite incomprehensible to me. 

Verso 1—3. 
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1) Erman still connects in in /iVn/ 41. 45 with this particle (X. 43 [1906], 24); I can however see no reason for explaining 

those instances otherwise than 1 have done in Proc. S. B. A. 1902, 351 — 2. 
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/ meditating on what has happened. Afjiictions have entered in today; in the morfv 

ing, . have not passed a7uay. All people arc silent concerning it. The entire land is 

in a great stir. There is nobody free from wrong: all people alike do it. Hearts are sad. He 
who gives commands is as one who receives commands: both of them are content. 

1. Nk^}\ see above on recto lO. — Ihw again below 4; see Br. Worterb. Snppl. 15—16; 
ihw is certainly identical with fD ^ 

2. Nhpw^ see above recto 12, note. Here, if 'cares’ were really the meaning, one might 

understand the sentence to mean ‘cares, (they) have not passed away since the ancestors’, dr drw 
then being an equivalent of G ^ j Urknndoi I\^ 429. Sethe’s proposal is how¬ 

ever far superior: he takes nhpzc\ not as ‘cares* parallel to }hzi\ but as ‘morning’ i. e. 'tomorrow*, 
contrasted with ynin ‘today’. In this case drdrzv is the rare word written ^ 

in LebensmYidc 117. In spite of the strange determinatives this word must signify an evil quality 
cf. Ij- ^^SallierW 3, 2. 

Shr <5* j)erhaps in a sense similar to that of tlie English slang expression ‘to be in a 
great state’, i. e. in great perturbation. — The determinative of is probably correct, nn ht 

here meaning literally 'nobody*. 

vS//;;/, se(‘ on Admonitions 2, 5. — Dit hr., see Sethe, Die Einsetzung des VezierSy note 144. — 
must mean 'the heart of both of them is contented’, that is to say, both the 
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ruler and the ruled are indifferent as to their miserable lot; is doubtless the suffix of the 


W 


3rd. person dual; the preceding /wvwv 
omitted or emended to 1 1 ». 


is inexplicable, and as Sethe suggests, should either be 


Verso 3—4. 



a Origin.-il 0, as below 1. 6. 

People rise in the morning to (find) it (so) daily., and (yet) hearts thrnst it not aside. 
The state of yesterday therein is like todays and resembles it because of mnchf). Jl/eiYs faces 
are stolid(}), there is no one wise (enough) to knoic\ there is no one angry (enough) to sfeak out. 
People rise to suffer every day. 

3—4. The thought of the callousness and subinissi\'encss of men to their own and other 
people’s troubles is here further developed and elaborated. 
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3. The suffix s and the absolute pronoun s/ must refer to the general state of affairs. 
— Hr sn rs n is explained by Sethe as a circum.stantial clause explaining the previous sen¬ 
tence; // is however rather difficult and dubious. 

In the following sentence Sethe takes hr to be the preposition. I prefer to understand 
it as ‘face’ and to compare the .sentences mentioned above recto 12, note, ad fiuem. — Jdri 
seems to be a anus. ).fyofifroy, unle.ss one may compare which is apparently used of 

the baneful properties of a herb Zauberspr. f. Mutter u. Kind 2, 4. 

The meaning To know* ‘perceive’ appears to have been first recognized by 

Sethe. Transitively To know’ a thing cf. Rekhmcre 7, 9; Louvre C 240; Prisse 2, 3'. More often 
adjectivally used in the sense ‘skilled in’ or the like: cf. for example ^\\ | 

^ ^ ^ ‘whose hearts are skilled in seeing excellence’ Piehl, Inscr. Hier. Ill, 45; 

:=czr>| ‘commander of troops, skilled in warfare’ Mar. Abyd. I 53; 
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Karnak, Ternplc of Ckons\ ‘wise in knowledge’ Anast. I 2, 4. — $si 

as verb, e. g. Shipwrecked Sat/or 139. 

‘angr\'’, cf. the word ^ in the Pyramidtexts; a good instance of dnd 

‘anger’ at a later date, will be found in Siul I 224. For the spelling here one may compare 
Ebers 102, 10; an unpublished magical papyrus in Budapest contains several more examples of it. 
In Ebers the word dnd seems to refer to madness, and this might possibly be the sense here, 
where dnd is contrasted with rk. However it is more likely that the opposition is rather between 
the cool thinker and the quick-tempered fanatic; one might quote Juvenal’s faeit indignatio versuin, 
D}f rL see the note on recto 12. — For the construction of dtu^ see Sethe, VerbufuW 
S 5 5 5 d 

Verso 4—5. 
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a Origin.al b Orii^inal inserts 

both here and in gr^ below wc ought probably to read 


after i 




c The sign read on the plate may well be ^ \ ; for 


d See Dote c. 


1) This last instance demands some further comment. The *p.assagc runs: ‘The Vizier caused his children to be summoned 
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wheo he had perceived the 


manner of men, aod their nature revealed itself to him(??)’. The usnal translation is ‘when he had Bnished the instruction of men*. The 
determinative of r/“ here tells heavily .against the meaning ‘to finish’. Nor docs jhr mean 'inslructioo’ for whichis the Egyptian word. 
I/istly, however wc ni.ay understand m nt the words bit^sn 'their character’ must be parallel to shr rm(\ for bit sec on Admonf 

iions 12, I. 

* 4 * 
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Gardiner, The Admonitions of an F.gyptian Sage. 


Long and heavy is my malady. The poor nia)i has >10 strength to protect himself ) from 
him who is stronger than himself. It is pain to keep silence about things heard. It is misery 
to ansiver one 7 uho is ignorant^ To find fault zvith a speeeh breeds hostility^). The heart 
does not accept the truth. The reply{}) to a speech {}) is not tolcratcdf). All that a man Icrves 
is his {o 7 vn) utterance. Everyone puts his trust in . Rectitude has abandoned speechif). 

4—3. Tli(! writer complains that he has no one in whom ho can confide his woes, as 
those wlio know their cause wilfully shut their eyes to the truth and refuse to listen. 

4. The emendation nlunf S 7 v is based upon the common epithet nhm niTir ;;/< xosr rf 
e. g. Petrie, Dendereh 8. — ///, see above verso i note. 

5. IJsf is here used in its familiar meaning To criticise’ Tmd fault with’ (Sethe); so 

especially of criticizing or correcting letters. — The substantive smi has here perhaps the sense 
of ‘answer’ ‘rejoinder’, as apparently in Q ^ ^ ^ ‘Copy of the reply to this com- 

inand’ Siuuhe 204. — IVhd has here apparently its transitive sense: see above recto 13 note. 

The construction of mr nb si tsf is difficult. For mr one expects but see the note 

on recto 3. Sethe is doubtless right in translating ‘all that a man loves is his (own) utterance’, 
i. e. he will pay no attention to anyone’s words exce[)t his own. 

Grg hr, compare Admonitions 5, 4. — N^bb cf. J Jj^ Eioijueni Peasant B /, 107 

in an obscure context: th(^ determinative, which 1 cannot identify with any known hieroglyph, 
looks as though it might represent the jaws of the hippopotamus [h^b). 

Jj J\ To leave’ ‘abandon’ cf. ^ J ^ ‘Knter in to him, do not 

leave him’ Ebers 40, 7; 41, 21; 42, 5; ^ ° ^ ^\> ‘Thy ka is with thee, he 

does not leave thee’ Urkunden IV 500 (similarly ibid. I\^ 117); I [ 1 ^ [| ^(| ^^ J 

^ J|p well-born man who does it (scil. “evil”), his (own) father abandons him in 
the lawcourt’ Ayrton-Currelly-Weigall, Abydos III 29. Sethe however doubts the transitive sens(* 
here, and thinks of Jj ‘to run’ {Pyramidte.vts, e. g. 140. 253), rendering ‘die Richtigkeit der 
Rede ist weggelaufen’. However bt is not found in this sense outside the Pyramidtexts, unless 
it is [ireserved in the word Sinuhe B 154; Pap. Kahnn 35., 13. 




Verso 5—6. 
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ai Original ($, as above 1. 3 . 

/ Speak to thee, my heart; answer thou me.' A heart that is approached does not keep 
silence. Behold the affairs of the slave are like [those of) the master. Manifold is that which 
weighs upon thee. 

5—6. Since other people will not listen to him, the author turns to his heart, whose 
interests are bound up with his own, and who is forced to share his burden with him. 
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6 . Scthc is doubth'ss riglu in taking ph as a passive participle» though I prefer the ren¬ 
dering ‘approached’ to his ‘angegriffen*. — The translation of the last sentence is also due to 
Sethe, who points out that is the late Eg>’ptian writing of the verb, if the spelling be correct. 


TRANSLATION. 

The collection of words» the gathering together of sayings, the quest of utterances with 

ingenious mind, made by the priest of Heliopolis, the., Khekheperre-sonbu, called Onkhu. 

He said: — Would that I had words that are unknown, utterances that are strange, (ex¬ 
pressed) in new language that has never occurred (before), void of repetitions; not the utterance 
of past speech(??), spoken by the ancestors. I squeeze out my body for(?) that which is in it, in 
the loosing(?) of all that I say. For what has been said is repeated, when(?) what has been said 

has been said; there is no.the speech of men of former times, wlien(?) those of later 

times find it. 

Not speaks one who has (already) spoken, there speaks one that is about to speak, and 
of whom another finds what he speaks(?). Not(?) a tale of telling afterwards: ‘they had made(.^) 
(it) before’. Not a tale which shall say(i^): ‘it is searching after(.^^) what had(?) perished; it is 
lies; there is none who shall recall his name to others’. I have said this in accordance with 
what I have seen, beginning with the first generation down to those who shall come afterwards; 
they are like what is past(?.?). Would that I knew that of which(?) others are ignorant, even 
things that have never been related: in order that I might say them, and my heart might answer 
me; that I might explain to it concerning my sufferings, and thrust aside for it the load that is 
upon my back, (that I might speak) words(?.?) about that which oppresses me(.^), that I might 
express to it what I suffer through it(?), that I might say .... about my mood. 

I am meditating on what has happened, the things that have come to pass throughout 
the land. Changes take place; it is not like last year. One year is more burdensome than the 

other. The land is in confusion and has become waste(.^); it is made into. Right 

is cast outside. Wrong is inside the council-chamber. The plans of the gods are violated; their 
ordinances are neglected. The land is in distress. Mourning is everywhere. Towns and pro¬ 
vinces are in sorrow. Ever}'body alike is subjected to wrongs. Reverence, an end is put to it. 
The lords of quiet are disturbed. Morning(.^) occurs ever)' day, and the face(.^) shrinks(?) at what 
has happened. I speak concerning it(.^). My limbs are heavy-laden. I am(.^) distressed because 
of(.^) my heart. It is painful(.^) to hold my peace concerning it. Another heart would bend 
(under such a burden?.?). A brave heart in evil case is the companion(.?) of its lord. Would 
that I had a heart able to suffer! Then I would rest upon it. I would load it with words of 
. I would ward off from it my malady. 

He said to his heart. Come, my heart, that I may speak to thee, and that thou mayest 

answer for me my words, and mayest explain to me what is in the land. 

I am meditating on what has happened. Afflictions have entered in today; in the morning, . . . 
.have not passed awaj*. All people are silent concerning it. The entire land is in a great 
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Clardincr, ‘I'hc Admonition*; of an Kf^yplian Saj^^e 


Stir. I'hcrc is nobody free from wrong; all people alike do it. 1 Icarts are sad. Me who gives 
commands is as one who receives commands, both of them are content. l^eople rise in the 
morning to (find) it (so) ilaily, and (yet) hearts thrust it not aside. 'Fhe state of yesterday therein 
is like today, and resembles it because of much(?). Men’s faces are stolid(?), there is no one 
wise (enough) to know, there is no one angry (enough) to speak out. People rise to suffer every 
day. Long and heavy is my malady. The poor man has no strength to protect himself from 
him who is stronger than himself. It is pain to keep silence about things heard. It is misery 
to answer one who is ignorant. To find fault with a speech breeds hostiIity(."). The heart 
does not accept the truth. The reply (i^) to a speech (?) is not tolerated (?). All that a man loves 

is his (own) utterance. Iweryone puts his trust in. Rectitude has abandoned s])eech(.^). 

1 speak to thee, my heart; answer thou me. A heart that is approached does not keep silence. 
Behold the affairs of the .slave arc like (those of) the master. Manifold is that \vhich weighs 
upon thee. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The opening paragraphs of the new London te.xt are something of a novelt)-. The few 
samples of the Egyptian Wisdom-literature hitherto known conform, with hardly an exception, to 
a'uniform pattern, the ethical or philosophical issue with which they deal arising out of a brief 
introductor)' narrative of a dramatic kind'. Here however the usual dramatic preface is 
abandoned in favour of a very quaint and unexpected confession of the author’s literar}^ aspira¬ 
tions. His craving for an original theme and for choice, unhackneyed words is confided to us 
with a good deal of naivcir, and it is amusing to note that the only touch of originality that the 
writer shows consists of the verj^ words wherein he seems to cast doubts upon his powers in 
that respect. The two sections which contain this candid revelation of the writer's ambition 
arc very artificially and obscurely expressed, and it is not at all easy to make coherent and con¬ 
sistent sens('. out of them. After the hesitating and diffident tone of the first words the pom¬ 
pous boast that the reflexions in the book re.st upon a broad survey of all history comes as a 
surprise. If thus we are unable to obtain a clear conception of the author’s pretensions from 
his own lips, yet the title at the beginning gives us a fairly just estimate of his actual achieve¬ 
ment. This title describes the work as a collection or anthology of wise sayings ingeniously put 
together by a Heliopolitan priest named Khekheperre-sonbu. 

When in the third paragraph the writer reaches the main topic of his book, namely the 
wickedne.ss of men, the corruption of society and his own grief and despondency thereat, he at 
once lapses into the conventional language of Egyptian |)essimism. It is for this reason that the 
text serves so admirably as a philological commentary to the Admonitions. It might b(^ em¬ 
ployed almost ctjually well to illustrate the ideas of the Berlin papyrus containing the dialogue 
between an existence-wear)' mortal and his soul, just as there thf‘ unhappy hero turns to his 


i) The only real exception seems to be the bong of the llarj^er in the tomb ol \efcrhotep and in l*ap. Harris 500. .\ particular 

variety of this literary genus is the kind of coin|)Osition known to the Egyptians .as a sboyft ‘teaching’, in which the dram.atic situ.ation 
I a father instructing his son, or a scribe his pupil) is summarily indic.ated by the title of the work; cf \\\ti Instiuctions of Amenetfnnfs I. 





Conclusions. 


I I I 


soul for help and solace, so hen: the writer makes an appeal to his own heart. The refrain of 
the Lebensmiide ‘To whom shall 1 speak todayhas its counterpart on the London writing-board 
in the author’s denunciation of the indifference that is shown to his complaints. In the Introduc¬ 
tion to this book I have called attention to the points of contact between the Adfnonitions and 
the Lebensmiide', on comparing the resemblances there noted with the considerations here adduced, 
it will be seen that there are good grounds for classing the Admonitions^ the Lebensmiide and 
the new London text together as a historically-related group of texts. 

Now this conclusion is not without a certain significance in connection with the problem as 
to the age of the Admonitions, for the text of the London writing-board can be definitely dated 
back as far as the reign of Sesostris II‘. Thus there seems to be a slightly increased likelihood 
that the Admonitions are to be reckoned among the literary products of the Middle Kingdom. 
However there is an essential difference to be noted between the pessimism of the London frag¬ 
ment and that of the Admonitions. Egypt had, by the time that Sesostris II came to the throne, 

long since recovered its old prosperity, and there is no evidence for any social or political distur¬ 
bances at this flourishing moment in the Twelfth Dynasty. It follows that the pes.simism of 

Khekheperresonbu is of a quite general and literary' quality, at the most an unconscious echo 
of that troubled period preceding the rise of the earlier Theban Empire which had first tinged 
Egyptian literature with melancholy. There can, on the other hand, be no question that the 
pessimism of Ipuwer was intended to be understood as the direct and natural response to a real 
national calamity; the references in the Admonitions to Asiatic aggression in the Delta and to 
the devastation of the land through civil war leave no room for doubt on this point. But, 

although the Admonitions have an indubitable historical background, it need not be too hastily 
assumed that their compo.sition was contemporary with the events to which they allude; historical 
romance was always popular in Ancient Egy^pt, and there is no inherent reason whj^ the Ad¬ 
monitions, even if referring to the conditions of the Tenth Dynasty, should not have been written 
under the Twelfth. 

This is, in fact, the conclusion to which the balance of evidence would seem to incline, 
but for the historical difficulty that was emphasized in the Introduction. But is this difficulty 
really so great after all." It should be observed that if the Admonitions really refer to the 
Hyksos invasion, Ipuwer has been guilty rather of understating than of overstating his case. There 
is no indication in the Admonitions that a rival monarch)' had been established in the North by 
Asiatics, nor is any clue given us as to the extent or the duration of the encroachments 
of foreign hordes in the Delta therein alluded to. Moreover — and this is an important point 
entirely overlooked in the Introduction — there does exist some evidence that the internal dis¬ 
ruption of Egypt after the VI th. Dynasty was taken advantage of by its Eastern neighbours. 
Golenischeff thus describes a passage contained in the still unpublished Papyrus no. I of St. Peters¬ 
burg-; ‘De la page 7 commence sans interruption un autre texte dont le commencement meme 
m’est jusqu’a present fort embarassant. Je vois seulement qu’il est aussi parfois entrecoupe de 
differents preceptes. A la ligne 11 de la meme page nous trouvons la phrase suivante ecrite en 
rouge: *Cela est dit par le porteur de Tare’. Apres cela on mentionne les amn-Xesi 



mauvais Asiatiejues. 


Le texte fort embarassant et assez endommage des 


i) See the note on recto I. 


2 A. Z. 14 (1876], 109 
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Gardiner, The Admonitions of an I'^yi)ti.in Saj;c. 


j)ajjcs VllI et IX ne me [)ermct j)as d’en saisir cxactenK^nt le sens. J’y trouve seiilcment souvttnt 
emj)loyes les mots: asiatitjucs, combattre^ villc, soldats, rHgyjjto dii nord, Ics ennomis — re ijui 
scmble prouver, (]h il sao/l dc (jnclqiic narration stir itne ificnrsion d'rlsiatiqncs dans I'E^yptc dn 

nord. On y trouve anssi Ic noni de ycrcli VIIE dynastic^I 'I'he histo¬ 

rical value of this text may of course b<* small; but it st^ems to liint that in the days of a king 
Akhtlioes, j)Ossibly the same as th(* ruler mentioned in the tombs of Siut, tlie Delta was ravaged 
by Asiatics. We know further that the king Amenemmes 1 built a strong wall on the h 3 ast of 
the Delta to keep back the Heduins^ 'fhesc defensive constructions may well have been merely 
the restoration of more ancient fortifications due to some Pharaoh of the Old Kingdom; but that 
the first monarch of the Twelfth Dynasty undertook this work at a time when so much reorga¬ 
nization was needful throughout the entire length of the laiuP shows that he considered it a 
vital and pressing precaution. bVom this alone one might conclude that the Asiatics had not 
abstained altogether from interference in the Delta under the weaker rulers of the intermediate 
period. In the newly-discovered Temple of Deir el Bahari scenes depicting battles with Asiatics 
have been foundIn a word, there is scanty but indisputable evidence that already in the period 
between the VI th. and XII th. Dynasties Kgypt had been liable to periodic incursions on the part 
of the Beduins of the Sinaitic Peninsula and of Palestine. 

More evidence than this is hardly necessary to account for the references to the Asiatics 
in the j-ldmoni/ions^, and the historical objection to an early date for that work therefore dis¬ 
appears. Still in spite of all that has been said, there remains the possibility that Sethe may be 
right in his opinion that the work was composed at the end of the Hyksos period. 1 am myself 
now strongly inclined to adopt the view that the Admonitions are a j)roduct of the XII th. Dynasty, 
that prolific period of Egyptian literar)* activity; but I must conclude by reminding my readers that 
on this point we have no means of attaining anything more than a strong presumptive probability. 


1) The italics are mine. 

2) U was c.-illed tnlnu hkS ‘the wall of the Prince’; cf. Shtuhe a,2 \ Darcssy, Ostraka 25224. Thai this wall was built by 
nemmes I is clear from the latter text, which is a duplicate of the second half of the above'nieulioned Petersburg; papyrus, and contains a 
postrventum prophecy of the happy era to be inaugur.ated by king Imny. For a translation, by K.anke, of this text, sec Gressniann, Alt- 
orientalische Texte zum Alien Testament^ p. 204 AT. 

3) Sec the inscription of Chnemotbes, passim. 

4) Naville, The XIth. Dynasty Temple ni Deir el Bahari, I 14. — There is one more point which I mention quite tentatively; 


in the Twelfth Dynasty the title 'j ‘Asi.atic’ for a particular kind of servaut (espcci.ally in the temples) becomes very frequent; were 

such servants really always of Asiatic birth, or does the name date from a lime when the Kgyptians were at war with the Asiatics, and 
utilized their prisoners as domestic slaves? 






ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


]\ 8, lin(‘ 5. It should be noticed that the Itgyptian future tense hc>/ r does not 
occur once in this long descriptixpassage. On the other hand the Cairo writing-board 25224, 
which rcall\- contains a pro|)hctic text (see ]>. i 12, footnote 2), constantly employs that construction. 
'This difference between the two texts is striking and significant. 

F. 8, line 12: for transgress read conform to. 

F. 9, lin(‘ 23: for Nortli land read Lower Lgypt. 

F. 12, lines 12. 11 from bottom: for North-land read Lower Egypt. 

F. 15, line 22: for transgress read conform to. 

F. 20, lines 4. 5: dele the j'arenthesis '(for which we might exj^ect ctuoj)’; see p. 100. 

A occurs already in the 12 th. Dyn., 


F. 23, footnote, line 2. 


However the writing 
cf. L. D, II 13611, 14 (Semneh stele). 

F. 26, line 21: for Hr read //r. 

F. 26, last line. The examples quoted are hardly a])plical)le: in Sintihe 291 the right 
reading is in the Ebers passages sbl is probably an adjectivti. 

F. 29, lines 15. 16. The last sentence must surely be translated: The iunid man does }iot 
distinguish himself from those zvho arc cautious\ for hr ‘prepared’ see now A. Z. 45 (1909), 74, 
footnote 2. This alteration may reejuire a modification of Sethe’s view of the first sentences in the 

section; the anxiety and fear that reign throughout the land seem to be its chief topic. 

F. 31, line iS. The real meaning of mnh here is doubtless ‘to arrange’. 

F. 36, note on nhbt 4, 3. F'rman suggests Tragekind^ (lit. children of the neck\ or as we 

.should say, ‘children in arms'. Frobably that was the interpretation of the scribe responsible for 

this variant; but which of the two, nhbt or /////, was the reading of the archetype is hard to decide. 

F. 40, line 3: for agreable read agreeable. 

F. 49, line 4: for destroyed read suppressed, 

F. 61, line 19. Krman proposes zvdpio ‘butlers’ for the faulty word at the beginning of 

the section. I'his ma\' vciy well be the correct reading, though wdpiv is never written out in 

full except in the Pyramidtexts {cf. Pyr. 120. 124). Ferhaps the simplest course is to emend D 
to 5, which would give the same reading in its usual N. K. form. 

F. 67, line 4. i i. Mollcr thinks that the determinative of tnbh in the Eloquent Peasant 

may be a hedgehog. This seems (juite a likely suggestion, and if tnbh were the name of that 

animal, the sense of the verb derived from it would not be difficult to account for. At all events 
my conjecture that the determinative depicts a gazelle cannot be upheld. 

F. 69. line 13: for 

F. 87, notf: on 13, 9. Ferhaps after all hnno may here be simpl)* a variant of hniy 
•steersman’; Erman points out that tlu^ reference to ships in th(‘ first section where hvno occurs 
would be \cr\* appropriate, if wr render Is there a good steersman, then ships sail upstream, etc. 


INDEX OF WORDS DISCUSSED IN THE NOTES. 


enclitic particle, lOO. 

‘to brand' cattle, 67. 
‘Elephantine’, 34. 

^hw ‘afTlictions' (cf. / 7 /ri'), 106. 
i// ‘to load', abbreviated writing 
of, 104. 

‘coffer’, 62. 
i//-re ‘load’ 20. lOO. 
i/-/ ‘bed’, 89. 

*‘ plague’, ‘ baneful influence 
see id-t. 

i^d-t ‘drag-net’, 87. 
liH- 7 v ‘grief ‘groans’, 103. 

exclamation of jo}', 103. 
id n h^t ‘pilot’, 83. 
hiu 7^^, as auxiliary verb, 80—81. 
hv ‘evils’, ‘wrongs’, 83 (cf. 102. 106). 
huyd ‘quarter’ of a town, 49—50. 
hii-ms 'liable to a but’ ‘excej:)tio- 
nable’, 22. 113. 

hv/i 'to load', ‘carry’ a burden, 40. 
/Wj'(.^), followed by S7i\ 35. 

/2t»^‘to separate’, construction of, 41. 
dfl 'to thirst’ transitively, 28. 
id/i-/ ‘stone of Yebhet', 31. 

*//> 7 u, in compound names, 93. 

};/i{zo) ‘to grieve’, 35. 

hi-y/ III’ unknown, 33. 

iii-zv ‘the produce’ of trees, 33. 
hid ‘calamity’ ‘misery’, 43. 

/V ‘to make offerings’, 42. 

in place of a suffix, 25. 
irtizv, a kind of fruit, 34. 
trihi* ‘mourning’, 21. 103. 
i/nc ‘afflictions’ 106. 

/’//, interjection, loi. 

isy-iut 'rags', 31. 

itr-i Upper Egypt, 34. 

//// ‘to draw in’ the drag-net, 86; ‘to 
use the drag-net in’ a place, 86. 


N.B. The numbers refer to pages. 

}d~7u 'plague’, 25. 

td-i, of malign influences, 25. 

idr 'herd’, 67. 

t^d ‘to be pale(r)', 23. 
tzv-t ‘cattle’, spelling of, 42. 

<fih-t ‘corn’, 49. 
tiiiizv, as hair-oil, 62. 
ind ‘to be few’, 30. 
i?td ‘to perceive’, 81. 

<iidzo ‘jars’, 40. 

erk 'to know' ‘perceive’, 107. 

’heap' in the phrase id> 

‘a wealthy man’ (cf ^2^), 25. 

/fV meaning of, 53. 

‘long ago’, 54. 

‘road’; di fir -add ‘to direct’ 
a person, 35. 

Ti'hi ‘to thrust aside’, 100. 

7i**dd ‘priestly service’, 77. 

n ‘refectory’ ‘place of em¬ 
balmment’ ‘tomb’, 26. 

7 cdd-t ‘burning’ ‘burn’, 53. 

7r/>-rc'/''specifications' ‘schedules’, 48. 
7£7/7^‘to pass by’‘neglect’(cfoyeine), 
83. 102. 

zuitli ‘to adorn' vases (with flowers:), 
60. 

7 t»r, spelt , 88; hieratic writing 
of, 36. 

7vlun-yt ‘repetitions’, 98. 
zvhu 'to overthrow’ a wall, 55. 

7C'//i ‘to cut corn' ‘hew stone’, 45. 

7vli^ meaning obscure, 59. 

7 Ld}d ‘to suffer’, 75. 104 105. 108. 
7vl ‘to fall out’, of the hair, 62. 

7cdi liSinn ‘to chew natron’, 76. 

7i'lb\ iri 7i.db 'to repl\’’, 86. 

7oh’ 'to be wanting’ ‘lacking’, 24. 


7 vd 'to exert’ violence etc., 85. 

7 vdp<\.> ‘butlers’, i 13. 

ivdf\ tr 7 vdf ‘if ... . not', 73. 

7 vd/i 7 u ‘vessel-stands’, 60. 

7t7/< ‘to sever’, 43. 

7 vd 7 i>, ‘cattle left to graze’, 67 
zvdtnv, meaning obscure, 75. 86. 

/)’i-7f'/, meaning obscure, 86. 

82; irt bi, 82. 
bht ‘character’, 82. 

firmament’ ‘heaven’, 82 footnote, 
‘mine’, 82 footnote. 
bi^d ‘wonder’, 82. 
bi^-t\ in bl^-t ‘no’, 52. 
binv’t, a kind of stone, 39; ‘corn- 
rubber’, 39. 
bt^ ‘to run’, 108. 
btk\ obscure word, 31. 
bt 'to run’, 108; ‘to abandon’, 108. 

A-/, a kind of cake, 61. 
p 7 vdn, see ptL 
//‘that’, of past time, 74. 
pr ‘thronged(?)’, 51. 
pr-yt, plural of pr ‘house’, 57. 
ps's-t ‘carpet’, 73. 
pkd ‘fine linen’, 73. 
pii ‘what?’. 33. 

pth ‘to cast down’ (cf luooi), 63. 
pd-i ‘a foreign tribe’, 31. 
pdt-y ‘ bowman \^:)’, 24. 

/'i-/ 'carrying', 20. 
fn 'to be in affliction’ 70—71; see 
too sfn. 
fk^ 'cake’, 41. 

Mhir = udh S7- 

mi, enclitic particle after impera¬ 
tives, 105. 





Iiulcx of words discussed in the notes. 


utiftw Micrdsinan67; nict:ij)hori- 
cally, Si. 

jpttk't protect 0]ie'« limbs’, 

67.92. 

/W^ ^-j 7 ‘ tile 1 iovises of tlie Tliirly50. 
///</' ‘liaj^py’, sj^elt 46. 

//////'to j)ass grain) through a sieve', 
9S. 

'plantation', SS. 

mnit ‘to arrange' beads on a thread, 

31. 113. 

J/; -/, Goddess of Music, 59. 

Dir-t 'baud' of cloth, 40. 
wrr-/ 'street', 50. 

////i ‘to bind’, 87 —SS. 
mhr-w 'business' 'ordinatice' ‘provi¬ 
sions', 102—103. 

ms ‘doch* ‘delin', particle, 21 — 23. 
msnh {jnsl/\ ‘to turn round’, 27. 

'in exchange for'. 63. 
n^-t 'Iiair, 40. 

ni 'to slirink from(.')’ 27—28. 

-//j', termination, 100. 

incy 'to gather together', 67. 

iib ‘possessor’ of the heart, 104; ///; 

r dr, of the king, 93. 
nf ‘wrong’, 44. 
nfr 'tb ‘happy’, 34. 

//// 'not', negativing a single word,99. 
'the tired ones', designation 
of the dead, 56. 
nhp hr ‘to care for', 103. 

/////-It'‘morning’, 103.106;;///////r,', 75. 
//// ‘to pray for' children, 36. 

//Z/i-Z lb ‘sadness (.!^)’, 82. 

)djb~t ‘ neck'; hrd- 7 c //ic idjb-t ‘ children 
in arms(:)’, 113. 
nhp ‘])otter’s wheel’, 27. 
nlnK.'-t 'mourning', 26. 
nhhiiy), doubtful word, 25. 

///•ir ‘to meditate', loi. 
ity ‘to break open’, 50. 

///)' It'//, meaning obscure, 35. 

////‘belongs to it’, 73. 

ndr tp-rd*\o observe regulations’, 77. 

A'//// ‘Egyjitians’, 21. 
rdm-i, a plant, 33^34. 

UVtd liihc HI 'common projierty , 49. 

//i*./j* ‘would that . 

'then', «Si. 103. 


//(s^)-it'/(r) it'/;j 7 'the (six) great Hou¬ 
ses’, 51. 

//i-/ 'tomb', 26. 
hii-yt ‘civil strife’, 34. 

//ill', followed by a genitive, 41. 

Z/i/ //-//// ‘to keep silence about’, 104. 
Z/i///* = //i^ 37. 

Z/iZ’ii' ‘])lunderer’, 27. 

Z/i// ‘garment’ (cf. oocirc), 89. 

/// sdb ‘to repress evils(?)’, 82. 
hi ‘to tread of roads, 38. 

Hiv ‘Taste’, 85. 

h7V-ny r hr 'fighter!?)’, 83. 

hb-yt ‘festival spices(.^), 33. 

Z////, jKirticle, 87. 113. 

Z////-it' ‘rudder’, 87. 
hm-y helmsman’, 87. 113. 
hm ‘skilled’, 38. 

Z////ii7i-/ ‘carnelian’, 31. 

Z///// ‘to provide’, 61. 
hnk~yt 'bed', 63. 

hr, jireposition, with ellipse of t{d 
‘say’, 20. 

hr ‘face’; di hr 'to command', 106. 
///' ‘Horns’, 'in the time of, 20. 
hr-y /'i ‘in the mouth of, 84. 
hhy ‘to seek’; /;/ hhy n tb ‘with in¬ 
genuity of mind’, 97. 
hsmn ‘natron’, for purificatory pur¬ 
poses, 76. 

hd ‘to be destroyed’, ])assive or in¬ 
transitive, 41; with infinitive as 
subject,72; 'to destroy' peoj>Ie, 73. 
hd hbSii' ‘white of clothes’, 27. 
hdd ‘white cloth’, 73. 

/Zi ‘diwan’, 48. 

Z/iii'-j' ‘benighted’, 44. 
h^bb, .see h^bb. 

h^r-y, connected with ^:?/-/‘widow’, 
60. 

//ii'.r ////' ‘to build a pyramid’, 88. 

// 7 i'</ ‘rich’, 61. 

hbb ‘oil-jar’, 62. 

hpp ‘strange’, 97. 

hpr~ 7 i' ‘changes’, 102. 

Z/ZZ/iv /i ‘enemies of the land', 53. 
Z////; /// hm ‘without’, 73. 
hmm ‘unknown’, 55. 97. 

Z///-J 7 ‘musicians’, 40. 

Z////// 'belaboured with(.^)’ blows, 44. 
hnr-t, and similar word.s, 46—47. 

Z////and similar words, 4^*' 

— 47 - 

hntl ‘crocodile’, 43. 
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/iiit 7 o, r hiit 7 o 'out’ ‘forth’, 49. 
lit ‘throughout the land', 21. 102. 
I hi ‘fire’, metaphorically, 81. 

//-/ ‘generation , 82. 

Z/-///-/'the first generation . 82. too. 
! h^bb, meaning doubtful, 108. 

Z//////-IL''Khnum , as the potter who 
creates mankind, 24. 

IiHttKc ‘citizens’, 39. 

Z/////-it' ‘tumult, 45. 

I hs^'yt, a variety ofNubian spice(r), 46. 

AT ‘back'; rdl s^ r ‘to annul', 103. 
s^ j-/*the son of a well-born man’, 30. 
.\T/-/, meaning doubtful, 89—90. 
.vi/-/ 'understanding95. 
s^r-y ‘ needy(?)', 82—83. 

.ri//-it» ‘neighbours' ‘dependents(?/, 
68 - 69. 

St ‘man*, reading of, 30 footnote. 
AVi ‘Knowledge’, 85. 
sin ‘to wash down’ food m ‘with' 
drink, 45. 

‘to re]:)ress', 74. 

.vit' ‘day of the month', 77. 

.jii'// ‘to be in pain’, 41; see too ss7cn. 
swh ‘to boast', 28. 
s 7 vli 7 t'Q), in the title hny-r^ S 7 i*thv(:), 
8t. 

S7^.Hi^ ‘to die', 95. 
sb- 7 ^j ‘dirt(.9’, 26. 183. 

.\//-/*i(r) ‘past speech(.9’, 97. 

sbt ‘to laugh', 35. 

sphr ‘to register’ corn, 70. 

sfn ‘to afflict’, lOO; see too ///. 

.//'oil’ 'cedar-oif (^cf. cnfce: ciqi), 33, 

sm ‘deed ‘event’, 46. 

sinl ‘answer108. 

sn 'to spread out’, 90. 

j-//, title(?), 97. 

sn-f // ///ii'/-/‘brother by the same 
mother’, 44. 

sn r ‘to be like’ ‘imitate’ ‘conform 
to’, 86. 100. 

sn- 7 V V sn-yt) ‘flagstaffs’, 76. 
sn-mnt ‘distress’ ‘calamity’, 103. 
-3//^t«.', in compound names, 97. 
jv//'last year’ (cf. cuo^q), 102. 
sum 'to be sad', 25. 106. 

.V//;//, transitive verb of obscure mean¬ 
ing, 83. 

sum ‘to feed’ ‘feed on', 63. 
snnl 'to suffer’, 40. 104. 

.sv/Z/i 'to make dangerous^:)' 'endan¬ 
gers.^)’, 48. 
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snd *fe;ir’; /// sjtd //, n snd //, 65. 
snvd ‘to perpetuate breacl- 

offeriiip^s’, 76. 

'to be in confusion’, 28. 
sh^ Mo be ungrateful(?)’, 29. 
s/t^ 'to remember’, followed by in¬ 
finitive, 75; 'to mention’, 99. 
shnj'\ ir t shny ‘to rest', 105. 
shn-7v ’incantalions(r)’, 4S. 
j//; -re‘bowls full to overflowing(?)’,58, 
s/js<v ‘runners’, 42. 

.n/z^X' 'to strain’ 'squeeze out’, 9S. 
.OTi'/z /V* ‘corruption of heart(?)’, 77; 
see too 

'to impoverish’, 54. 69; see too 
sh\ sec isr. 

‘to plaster’, 76; see too k^/r. 
sk ^, obscure verb, 73. 

sk^ 'ox for ploughing', 68. 
sk-y ‘battle’, 20, 
sk-7C ‘squadrons’, 20. 
sj^j- ‘c|uiet' 'peace’, 103; sgn, 

the gods, 103. 

St ‘goose’, 76. 
st-t 'ground(.^)', 90. 

SiJic ‘Asiatics’, 91. 

.v/r-/ ‘to pour water', 55. 
st}j-y 7 i* ‘butchers', 64. 
sty~t 'to generate’, 83. 

S(ki*/j ‘to embalm’, 33. 

sdk\ hi S(//f ‘to repress evils’, 82. 

sd^-t ‘to go’ to the tomb, 95. 

.Vti'5' ‘poor’, 24. 

S7i\yyf ‘shadow’, 59. 

.ddk ‘to regulate’ (cf. ujite), 77. 
}/>s<c* 'noble man (woman)’, 25. 

s/>ss'u* ‘good things’, 25. 


}/y-t ‘reverence’, 103. 

}/dyt ‘bier’, 54. 

‘incantations(^?)’, 48. 
i;/, meaning obscure, 29. 

Isr ‘to say', 101. 
isr ‘saying’, lOi. 
i.w 'tongue', 101. 

i/? ‘secret’; s-t 'the secret 

place’, 38. 

sd<t*, meaning obscure, 40. 66. 

AV/ ‘ fruit(?)’, 45. 

/tiz/r = X'i.*? ‘high grouiul’, 37, 

Hk ‘Xile-mud’ (cf. uewo), 76; see too 

kn ‘to end’, 33. 
kn ‘mat’, 73. 

/vz-Ti' 'powerful men’, 26. 

Krh-t 'Serpent-goddess’, 55. 
kd ‘character’; ub kd ‘the virtuous 
man’, 21. 

kdf cnir ‘pluck’ (cf. luoitp, 97. 

A'j?, ‘then’, particle, uses of, 81. 
X’iX*.? 'plant’, 86. 

Kpny ‘Bybios’, 33. 

kf^ lb, a good quality, 27, 

A7//7V 'Crete’, 33. 

ks ‘to bend’, writing of, 104. 

G^xv-t ‘want’ 'lack’, 56. 

^ni, a bird, 26. 

gingin ‘to tear asunder’ ‘break’, 32. 
grg hr 'to rely upon’, to8. 
gJjs ‘box’ for clothes, 62. 

7 V:i> ‘hot-headed (?)’, 42. 
t^h-t 'dregs’, 58. 

/Ai' ‘to say yes', 51. 

tp- ‘before’, as conjunction, 95. 


tilt, negative verb, construction of, 25. 
tm^{iii\ the scribes of the, 49, 
til ‘where?’ (cf. twh), 42. 

J'ny 'Thinis’, 34. 

tiibh ‘to shrink’ ‘swerve’, 67. 103—4. 

^ 3 . 

thb 'to immerse’ ‘soak’, 75. 

77 /z-/, a kind of corn, 68, 
th' 'to keep safe’, 89. 
ts skx^' 'aciem instruere', 20. 

Di ‘to give’; di in /i ‘to bur)' 

30; d} ‘to sjDcak’, 104; di hr 
'to command’, io6. 
dxv-t ‘ servants (,^)’, 72. 
dp-t ‘taste’ meta])horically, 41. 
dpiydd 'ship’, of state. 29; dp(y^* ~t 
iitr ‘divine ship’, 33. 
dns ‘heavN*’ metaphorically, 40. 102. 
dr ‘to repel’; dr she 'to suppress 
writings’, 49; dr r<e ‘repress 
wrongs’, 83. 
dg ‘to conceal’, 38, 

I < 'to stretch forth the arm’ 

I against, 82. 

I ‘robes’, 58. 

d 7 d^-t ‘harp’, 59. 
d^b-t ‘charcoal’, 34, 
dud ‘angry’, 107. 
dr; lib r dr, of the king, 93. 
dr ‘wall(.')’ masculine, 28. 
dr-t 'wall' (cf. 28. 58. 

dri ‘stolid(.')’, 107. 
dr-yt ‘chamber’, 28. 
dr~wt ‘sarco])hagus’, 28. 
drdrxv, an evil qualit)*, 106. 
dd ‘to say’; // dd with infinitive ‘to 
refuse’, 20. 
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